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... and at famous ocean playgrounds 
cA fact: 


Fatima is steadily the largest-selling cigarette at all 
of these (and other) fashionable resorts: 


Atlanuc Cuy Long Beach 


Tue New AMBassaDOR THE Nassau 
Narragansett Pier 


THE BREAKERS Tue CASINO 
THE MaRLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM Pele Beach 
THE TRAYMORE THE BREAKERS 


—and even at the exclusive Newport Casino, 
Fatima’s sales are equalled by those of only one 
other cigarette—an Loe high-priced brand. 


Kiggetenttysrs Inbacee® 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


For a real reason— 
Just enough Turkish’’ 


Expensive, straight Turkish 
cigarettes contain too much Turkish 
for steady smoking. They are over- 
richand heavy. And manyTurkish 
blends contain too J/ittle Turkish. 
They are disappointing in taste. 
Fatima, on the other hand, contains 
“just enough Turkish” just enough 
to please the taste without ‘raising 
any question of ‘‘how many.”’ 
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THE GAME RANGES OF KLAPPAN 


SOUTH OF THE STIKINE RIVER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA THERE LIES A HUNTING GROUND 
FOR SPORTSMEN WHERE GAME TRAILS LEAD INTO A REGION OF PRIMITIVE GRANDEUR 


HE hunting grounds of Cassiar, 

known locally as Klappan, lie east- 

wardly from Telegraph Creek and 
south of the Stikine River, in British 
Columbia. The distance from Telegraph 
Creek to the point where the trail crosses 
the Klappan River is seventy-two miles. 
The entire region is composed of rugged 
mountains over which range the Stone 
sheep, mountain goat, moose, caribou, 
grizzly and black bear. Caribou are more 
plentiful beyond the Klappan so it is bet- 
ter to cross that river to hunt them. The 
other varieties of game named may also 
be found in abyndance beyond the cross- 
ing. Hunters who pitch their camps on 
either side and in the vicinity of the 
Klappan River make what is known as 
the Klappan hunt. 

In 1917 I hunted Fannin sheep in the 
Nahlin-Nakina region north of Telegraph 
Creek and killed two rams. It is said 
that the Stone sheep also range in that 
region. I killed a ram there that was 
classified as such by the local authorities, 
but I do not think that it is a true Stone 
sheep and it was to secure specimens of 
that species that I returned to Cassiar 
ingkO 18. 

I also desired to closely observe the 
game, especially the caribou, and look 
over the lay of the land. The trip took 
me beyond Cold Fish Lake, almost to the 
upper Stikine River, and about one hun- 
dred and forty miles from Telegraph 
Creek, so I went beyond the Klappan 
game ranges. 

My companion was Ralph Y. Struble, 
Esq., of Ohio. He secured unusually 
good trophies of which he may well be 
proud. His best caribou is one of the 
finest ever taken out of Cassiar. The 
beam is exceptionally large, the skull 
and antlers weighing thirty-five pounds. 

Our outfit consisted of Indians of the 
Tahltan tribe and a pack train: It was 
of the usual sort sent out with hunters 
from Telegraph Creek and as good as 
the average from that outfitting point. 
With such outfits one should not spend 
his spare time about the kitchen; in an 
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Indian camp, a strong eye often makes a 
weak stomach. 

We crossed the Stikine on August 
twenty-fourth and arrived at our first 
hunting grounds on the last day of that 
month. The trail is lined with willow 
brush and each day there was some rain. 
A light rain on a brushy trail is as good 
a test of waterproof apparel as a wet 
snow. 

The trail wound through groves of 
pine, spruce and quaking aspen, and at 
intervals there were glimpses of snow 
clad mountains. The previous winter 
had been the coldest ever known in Cas- 
siar and the snows the deepest. The 
soil is very shallow over the boulders 
so the trees are not firmly rooted, and 


Searching for rams 


the weight of the snow caused many 
trees to bend across the trail and up- 
rooted others that fell on it. This made 
it necessary for the guides to chop out 
much down timber ahead of us. 

The salmon do not come up from the 
sea into the streams along the Klappan 
trail as they do north of Telegraph 
Creek, but trout may be caught in many 
of the streams and lakes, affording a 
change of fare for those who care for 
fish and excellent sport for the angler. 
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EAVING Telegraph Creek, at an 
B elevation of 540 feet, the trail stead- 

ily ascends to an elevation of about 
2750 feet. It then runs with the shore 
line of Buckley Lake. This lake is at an 
elevation of about 2900 feet, is about 
six miles long and a mile and a half 
in width. In October it is a favorite 
stopping place for the wild swan. South- 
east of the trail there is a range of vol- 
canic hills from which it is said the 
basalt and lava originated that are found 
about the Stikine and its tributaries. Be- 
yond the lake the trail leads through ex- 
tensive lava beds. 

In places the muskegs were so deep 
that the pack horses mired helplessly 
and it would then become necessary to 
remove the packs to enable the horses to 
get to firmer ground. 

My saddle horse, Coyote, had the least 
trail sense of any horse I have ever seen 
in a mountain pack train. “He step too 
high”, -was the Indian’s description of 
the cause of his troubles. At one soft 
place, that even the pack horses had 
crossed without mishap, he sank in a 
little and then began to plunge. Down 
went Coyote, and as he rolled over on 
his side I rolled off. As we went down 
something cracked. I knew that nothing 
had cracked about me for I had struck 
a specially prepared soft spot, but I 
feared that the stock of my favorite 
rifle had broken at the grip, but my 
fears did not come true. The worst sel- 
dom happens. With some effort we got 
the horse to firm ground where every- 
thing was found to be intact. There- 
after I dismounted at every suspicious 
bog and led across. 

For many miles few living things were 
seen; some goats on the cliffs, three or 
four swallows flying south, two flickers, 
half a dozen spruce grouse, a couple of 
hawks, a robin or so, and some ducks 
constituted the extent of objects of na- 
tural history seen from the trail. Occa- 
sionally a nest of yellow-jackets made 
its presence known and added quite a 
little animation to the movements of the 
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Where earth and sky meet on a wonder plain of beauty 


horses, and caused the Indians to cut 
many capers not comporting with their 
usual dignity. The yellow-jacket is the 
tabasco sauce of life on the trail. 

Before we reached the Klappan River 
other hunting parties with whom we 
traveled had left the main trail by vari- 
ous side trails and our party, alone, 
crossed the Klappan a short distance 
northeast of Ehallueh Lake. The pla- 
teau just west of the Klappan crossing 
has an elevation of about 4000 feet but 
there is a sharp descent to the crossing 
which is at an elevation of 2700 feet. 

In crossing the Klappan the packs and 
men were ferried over in a boat and 
the horses swam across. 

Approaching our first hunting camp 
at timber line there was a marked change 
in all things. Here were the tracks of 
moose, caribou and grizzly bear. An oc- 
casional goat was seen on the cliffs and 
a herd of caribou feeding on the moun- 
tain side. The clouds cleared away, 
there was a decided drop in the tem- 
perature and fair weather seemed to have 
come to abide a while. 

From the Indians I gathered the latest 
stories about the game. Eight goats were 
killed in the spring by a snow slide on 
Ball Creek, a tributary of the Iskut 
River. There is no doubt that snow 
slides in the north country cause a loss 
of much wild animal life and indeed 
they often cause the loss of human life. 
A man who is unusually observant and 
who has lived in these mountains for 
more than twenty years, gives an inter- 
esting statement of the cause of the snow 
slides. Since to know the cause is to be 
fore-warned it is well to learn it. Briefly 
stated, a snow slide is caused by the 
shifting of new snow upon settled snow. 
To illustrate: a fall of three feet of 
snow will settle down, or pack under the 
pressure of its own weight, to about a 
foot or sixteen inches. If a fall of light 
snow two or three feet in depth comes 
on top of this settled, or packed snow, the 
new snow will shift and slide upon the 


packed snow in steep places. It may 
start with a small shift but such a shift 
withdraws the support necessary to sus- 
tain the snow above it and so on until 
an extensive slide is the final result. 
When the conditions are right for snow 
slides the experienced winter hunter and 
trapper is very careful as to where he 
goes in the mountains. 

Some moose perished during the win- 
ter in a most unusual manner. For shel- 
ter from a severe storm they took refuge 
at the head of a precipitous canyon. The 
snow drifted in high behind them, there- 
by cutting off their way out. Without 
food, starvation so weakened them that 
they succumbed ‘to the cold. 


N Cassair the mountain ram is the first 
| game sought by the hunting parties. 

The reason for this is that those ani- 
mals frequent the high altitudes and 
places difficult of access and it is de- 
sirable to secure them before rough 
weather sets in. 

While we were eating breakfast on the 
morning of the opening of the season we 
saw goat, caribou and a small sheep. 
This looked as though we would secure 
game, but a hard hunt from early in the 
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morning until late at night brought no 
result but we had an interesting time. 

The mountains in which we spent the 
day are excellent for caribou but there 
were no sheep. Bull caribou were stand- 
ing on the many snow banks, but their 
antlers were still in the velvet. All had 
their heads hung low as though the 
weight of the antlers bore the head to 
the earth. Some times they moved about 
slowly, and occasionally they would rok 
on the snow. 

The theory of the Indian is that the 
caribou stands on the ice and snow to 
keep cool; that as the bull caribou is very 
fat in September this condition causes 
his body to be very hot and he seeks the 
ice and snow to cool himself. 

Others believe that the caribou seeks 
the ice and snow to avoid the black flies 
and other insect pests. Such pests are 
not so plentiful over the ice as over the 
grass. I have seen caribou, while feed- 
ing along, shake their heads vigorously 
and frequently for the apparent purpose 
of ridding themselves of insects. And it 
is for that purpose that they roll on the 
snow and run from one snow bank to 
another. : 

There may be something, though, in 
the theory of the Indian. An incident 
coming under my observation would 
seem to justify it. One afternoon, when 
the thermometer registered 80°, and the 
sun was unusually bright, I was crossing 
an extensive bank of snow. On the snow 
the air was cool and comfortable, but: as 
I came close to the line of slide rock 
bordering the snow it seemed as if, in an 
instant, I had stepped into a current of 
heated air. The change was so sudden 
it was startling. The slide rock had been 
warmed by the sun and gave off heat, but 
of course this could not be the case with 
the snow. So a caribou may go to the 
snow at mid-day to cool himself as well 
as to avoid his tormentors. 

We saw two coyotes loping off so far 
in the distance that they appeared sha- 
dowy. In the evening a black wolf sat 
on his haunches at sky line, and a small 
bull caribou trotted up to within twenty- 
five yards of us, took a good look, shook 
his antlers and then made away at his 
most stylish gait. 

It was interesting to observe the dif- 
ference in the tracks made by the horse 
and the caribou in the wet mosses. The 
hoofs of the horse would sink deep and 
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hotographed by E. Mallinckrodt, Jr. 
A young Stone ram high among the ramparts of the lonely Klappan 


that he should be more, adept at that art 


the hoofs of the caribou, so well adapted 
to travel over the soft, deep moss and wet 
places, would scarcely make a dent. 

There being no prospect for rams in 
this locality we moved on, arriving at 
the next camp about noon. The In- 
dians, chagrined at their failure of the 
day before, scattered out over the moun- 
tains to locate game. 

The Indian can travel much faster 
than the ordinary white man, indeed, he 
walks faster than does the horse and as 
steadily. When three or four of them set 
out in different directions to investigate 
a game range the work will be well done. 
They returned late in the evening with 
the report that they had found nothing. 


T was necessary to move camp again 

and this time we came over an un- 

usually difficult trail. The muskegs 
were frequent so the horses mired many 
times and the guides were kept busy 
chopping out the brush. The softness 
of the muskegs was attributed to the 
unprecedented deep snow of the winter 
which left an excessive quantity of water 
in the soil. The guides felt a way 
through the muskegs by pushing their 


axe handles through the mud; if the han- 
dle did not show a tendency, upon slight 
pressure, to drop out of sight the trail 
was pronounced to be reasonably safe. 

We have all been told that when in 
Rome we should do as the Romans do, 
but when hunting in Cassair we cannot 
do as the Indians of Cassair do; they 
travel all day, up the mountains and 
down and never seem weary. Regardless 
of the cold, they wade deep in icy streams. 
With only moccasins for footwear, they 
climb over sharp, jagged rocks and along 
knife edges that seem possible only for 
the mountain goat. 

As a hunter the Indian has no superior, 
but as a shot he is quite inferior. His 
success in hunting is the result of his 
ability to creep so close to game that 
to miss the quarry would be about as 
difficult as to hit it. The moccasin, that 
symbol of silence, enables him to creep 
close to any wild animal. The white man, 
who has not made it a practice, cannot 
wear moccasins. The game sight of the 
Indian is very sharp, and to it the hunt- 
er in Cassiar owes much of his success. 

As the Indian obtains his food and 
clothing by hunting, it is only natural 


than at anything else. The ordinary 
white man is likewise more adept at the 
occupation that furnishes his living. 

While moving to the new location we 
saw goat, caribou and moose. The goat 
was travelling along a mountain side as 
fast as a goat can. He was just above 
timber line and gave the appearance of 
being alarmed, but he continued his 
course as far as we could see and was 
evidently seeking a new location. 

The mountain goats of Cassiar do not 
range as high in the mountains:as do the 
goats of Montana and Idaho. We re- 
peatedly saw their ‘tracks down in the 
trails of the pack trains. The reason 
for this is that the Indian seldom hunts 
them, as he can.make no use of their 
hides; they have no value and the horns 
are no longer made into spoons and small 
implements, as was done many years ago. 
The flesh, especially of the old ones, is 
very tough and strong in flavor; the In- 
dians call it “poison meat.” In Cassiar 
it is a very simple matter to kill a goat. 
Although they are poor trophies, they 
are one of our most interesting animals. 

(CONTINUED OF PAGE 513) 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER MIXING BOX 


A CRUISE THROUGH THE BLACK RIVER BOTTOMS OF WISCONSIN REVEALS SOME 
SECRETS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NOVEL AND EFFICIENT THREE-BOARD CANOE 


T was a business trip to Chicago all 

right enough, but I’ll bet it wasn’t 

more than a matter of minutes before 
I was moored hard and fast along side 
of my new friend Charlie’s desk listening 
to his description of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley and the new type of canoe 
that I had never seen or heard of. I 
knew, too, before he even broached the 
subject that we were going up there 
together, for his old stamping grounds 
were calling us with a voice that no out- 
door men could resist. Nor did we try 
to resist it. Rather we enlisted our 
chief of the six day week to come and 
play with us and grabbed off the first 
nearby holiday that was combined with 
a Sunday, 

We were all set when the time came 
around. It was a 600-mile journey for 
Charlie and Harry, and some 1,300 miles 
for me. But that is the way of the West 
—miles mean nothing. With our rail- 
road trip behind us, we found ourselves 
at La Crosse, Wisconsin, that beautiful 
little town nestled in the Mississippi bot- 
toms. We raised headquarters’ flag over 
the La Crosse Hotel and lost no time get- 
ting into our good old outdoor clothes. 
Down in the lobby, I got a thrill as I was 
introduced to a grand old character, an 
Indian fighter of long ago; who had 
ranged the prairies with Custer. I had 
to tear an attentive ear away from this 
living history as Charlie was waving a 
provision list in my face and Harry drag- 
ging me toward our throbbing motor 
pointed northward. With the grub bag 
filled, we were away with a rush to a 
cache on the Black River. 

That panorama as we rode along the 
Wisconsin Ridge was a living moving pic- 
ture that one could 
never forget. Riv- 
ers, lakes, islands, 
woods, hills, nearby 
green blending to a 
far-away blue; all 
those things that 
we love so much 
and do not go-to 
nearly enough were 
spread before us. 
And part of the 
picture was Char- 
lie’s face. He was 
like a child let loose 
in his very own 
paradise. La Crosse 
had been his boy- 
hood home and 
every foot of the 
valley is known to 
him. Charlie was 
our guide and mas- 
ter thereafter and 
it was well that he 
was for I defy any 
one to go into those 
bottoms and come 
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Good fishing country 


out at a definite point on scheduled time. 

It wasn’t long before Charlie was say- 
ing “Howdy” to old man Lytle and ask- 
ing questions about the canoes and out- 
fits. Down the trail to the edge of the 
Black River he led us to the shed where 
we found the outfits just as Charlie had 
left them years ago. After brushing 
away a few cobwebs, we laid the para- 
phernalia out on the grass where we 
sorted the duffle that we were to take 
from the lot. Here were the Three Board 
Canoes or “Mixing Boxes” that I had 
come so far to see. And mighty fine little 
crafts they are, too, fit for any canoeing 


Here were the three-board canoes that I had Geliné €0 far to see 


waters in the country. FOREST AND 
STREAM is glad to present the simple 
plans for this boat and particularly pass 
them along to those who wish to build 
one of them at home. 


HE canoes were placed under water 
for a matter of ten minutes so that 
the joints might swell. Very little 

of this was required, however, as we had 
but a few tiny leaks for the first half 
hour, and none afterwards. 

We’re off. Charlie and Harry taking 
the lead in one canoe and I following 
closely in another with most of the duffie. 
Down the Black River for a mile and 
then turning west into the rushing cur- 
rent of Hammond Chute. Turning and 
winding with the course of the stream, 
fooling wicked cross rifts, hauling over 
fallen trees and crashing into branch 
baths we went until about noontime when 
some one shouted, “All ashore who are 
willing to eat.” There was no one there 
to judge which canoe beached first. We 
had no more than landed before mosqui- 
toes began to arrive from both coasts to 
hold a convention on Harry. Charlie 
saw -his plight and built.a smudge fire 
which kept both of my companions busy 
while I cooked our food and prepared 
table on a big fallen tree. Charlie sat 
down to rest and then a terrible thing 
happened. He discovered that he had left 
HIS PIPE home. Imagine an old woods- 
man leaving his pipe home. Things were 
so black for awhile that even the mos- 
quitoes broke camp and fled. Harry and 
I reminded Charlie often enough about 
his hard luck during the rest of the trip. 
It certainly must have been a brutal 
cruise for him thereafter. 

Dinner over and 
the canoes packed 
we were off again 
down Hammond 
Chute to the “Dad- 
dy of Waters.” We 
were sleigh riding 
on a fast current 
and made the ten 
miles in about two 
hours. The Missis- 
sippi was as flat as 
glass when we came 
down on it and the 
reflection of the 
Minnesota Bluffs 
were perfectly mir- 
rored on the water 
in front of us. 
Right here I want 
to make a broad 
statement, one that 
I find verified by 
the best fly casters 
of today, that these 
waters afford the 
best black bass fish- 
ing in the country. 
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The Government has constructed a series 
of wing dams in order to straighten out 
the course of the river channel. These 
wing dams occur in groups of from five 
to eight and are always on the wide-bend 
of the stream proper. They are made of 
willow sticks and trap rock dumped 
rather than built with any care. When 
the water is down to a stage so that these 
dams are a few feet out of water is the 
best time for fishing. This stage is gen- 
eral throughout summer and fall. It is 
on the down stream side and near the 
outer ends of the dams that Mr. Bass 
lurks, awaiting his prey. Here the water 
is swift. The casting is done from a boat 
and the boatman must be as clever at 
handling his craft as the caster is with 
his rod for when Mr. Bass is hooked the 
boat must head for the open water with- 











on. When Mississippi bass sign up to 
fight there is no limit to the number of 
rounds. It is to a finish. 

We weren’t fishing this trip, just cruis- 
ing but right there while we slipped over 
the tops of wing dams and bass flirted 
with the bows of our canoes, our plans 
for a fishing trip: were all sealed up. 
We slipped down the Great River admir- 
ing the wonderful cliffs that reared sheer 
up some seven hundred feet from the 
water’s edge to the table lands above. 
Our plans were to explore the bottoms be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Black 
Rivers so we turned off to the right en- 
tering Gibbs Chute, which led into ‘the 
Broken Gun and a myriad of lakes. It 
was in this wilderness that Charlie’s 
guiding powers stood in well for he led 
us to the only possible camp site that we 





out wasting a second. Then the fight is 
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had seen since leaving the Mississippi. 
And this camp site was made to order 
so we pitched to spend the night. Sup- 
per was over before dark and the camp 
fire had usurped the cook fire site. Here 
we toasted our shins and aired our stories 
of other travels in the Great Outdoors 
until one by one we crawled into our 
sleeping bags for a much needed rest. 


‘UR next day’s run was a fine, long, 


fast current ride down the Broken 

Gun through a number of lakes and 
ponds which led back into the Black River 
and finally into the Mississippi above La 
Crosse. This country is so wild and beau- 
tiful that it can hardly be described. The 
ponds are very rich in wild rice growth, 
and for this reason form one of the chief 
duck-breeding grounds in the west. Wis- 


“The Three Board Canoe (Mixing Box) 
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consin has just passed a law that forty- 
five ducks per day per person shall be the 
limit and that no blinds can be used, all 
of which may give some idea of the hur. 
ing there in season. : 
On the second leg of our cruise, Charlie 
had elected to paddle the freight which 
left Harry and I to double up. Toward 
the end, Harry began to lag a bit and 
turned to fishing for pickerel, much to the 
disgust of our friend Charlie. “Snakes” 
he called them and paddled far ahead of 
us so that he could not even see us fish- 
ing. My, but how a fly caster does hate 
a pickerel. I am afraid Charlie hurried 


us a little to the finish of our cruise 
through trying to keep ahead. At any 
rate he gave me a little more time to 
sketch and take measurements from the 
Three Board Canoes. 

I am now making preparations to build 
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one of these canoes to put into my fleet 
and I hope that others will join me. It 
is the purpose of this article to have this 
craft replace the atrocious and unsafe 
home-made canvas canoe. The Three 
Board Canoe is to be made at home. No 
one would ever think of giving it to a 
professional canoe builder primarily be- 
cause of its simplicity in construction. 
Certainly it does not compare With the 
fine lines of its manufactured sister but 
it will surely answer many of her pur- 
poses. It seems to be particularly well 
fitted for the country in which I found it. 

The “Mixing Box” as it is known on 
the Mississippi is made principally of 
three clear white pine boards, a bottom 
and two sides. In general the boards 


may be said to be flat except that they 
follow the shear and rocker lines to a 













onstruction , 
thwart 


fie k 
and 


hardwood 







nicety. The bottom board is rockered 
fore and aft, just enough so that the ca- 
noe will heed every deft stroke of the 
paddle. The sides are flared to varying 
degrees, its general lines conforming to 
those of the ordinary canoe. Its one “stiff 
rib” in the center and the two decks are 
all the lateral strengthening materials 
that the boat possesses, and all that are 
necessary. 


HE materials used in the “Mixing 
Box” are: Bottom board, white pine, 

15’ x 20” x %". (Note: If a board 

of this width cannot be found, two 10” 
boards will have to be dowled and glued 
up. Finish this construction with a half 
round oak strip for a keelson.) The sides 
are white pine boards, 16’-6” x 12” x %”s 
Decks are of %” white pine, length to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 512) 
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WITH DOCTOR HENSHALL IN CUBA 


IN 1886, WHILE ENROUTE TO SPAIN, THE BAMOUS ANGLER VISITS HAVANA AND. WIT- 
NESSES THE EXPLOITS OF MAZZANTINI, THE BEST KNOWN BULL FIGHTER OF HIS DAY 


¥Y friend and shipmate, Judge 

Nicholas Longworth, of Cincin- 

nati, had a sloop yacht built at a 
shipyard on the Detroit river, which 
proved to be one of the fastest among 
the racing craft on the Great Lakes, and 
is worthy of mention here in connection 
with one of the most remarkable races 
ever sailed on Lake Erie. The Minz 
was built somewhat on the lines of the 
international cup winner Puritan, so far 
as could be done with a light-draft cen- 
terboard boat. She was 72 feet water- 
line and carried an immense mainsail. 

During a canoe regatta at Ballast 
Island, near Put-in-Bay, the schooner 
Wasp was in attendance. Her owner, 
Commodore of the Cleveland Yacht Club, 
refused all overtures for a race with the 
Minx, saying she was not fit. During 
the following winter, however, the Wasp 
was thoroughly refitted, her masts re- 
stepped and a new suit of sails pro- 
vided. In the following season she won 
some races at the interlake regattas, 
and later arrived at Put-in-Bay eager 
for a race with the Minz. 

At the conference to settle the terms 
of the race, Longworth waived his right 
to time allowance, notwithstanding that 
the Wasp was fully fifty feet longer than 
the Minx. And, moreover, as the Wasp 
was not provided with extra sails, her 
owner insisted that the race be sailed 
under cruising rig, regardless of the 
fact that the Wasp carried double the 
amount of canvas as the Minx. I in- 
sisted that we be allowed the use of 
balloon-jib and spinaker, but Longworth 
waived that right also, saying that if 
he could not beat 
the Wasp boat for 
boat, he did not 
care to beat her 
at all. 

The course was 
to be from Put-in- 

Bay around Mid- 
dle Island and re- 
turn, about ten 
miles. On the 
morning for the 
race the wind was 
easterly and 
blowing half a 
gale, so that it 
Was necessary to 
take a double reef 
in the mainsail of 
the Minz, inas- 
much as the run 
to Middle Island 
would be with the wind dead aft. 
The vessels crossed the starting line 
almost abreast. The Wasp, with foresail, 
mainsail and topsails, wing-and-wing, 
walked away like a thing of life, while 
the Minz, with idly flapping headsails 
and reefed mainsail, yawed and fol- 
lowed like a bird with a broken wing. 


SEVENTEENTH PAPER 


But as she could beat to windward sev- 
eral points nearer than the best of them, 
we relied on the run home when close- 
hauled. 

As the Wasp passed from sight be- 
hind Middle Island she was five min- 
utese ahead of the Minx—a good long 


lead. When we reached Middle Island: 


the Wasp was already headed for home, 
and had made her second tack to wind- 
ward. As the Minx shot out from be- 
hind the island on the port tack, the 
Wasp crossed her bow on the starboard 
tack with a good slant to windward. 
For some time we crossed and recrossed 
on opposite tacks, the Wasp still to 
windward, but with the Minx gaining 
steadily. 

When the Minx was making the last 
port tack before turning on the star- 
board tack for the final run home, we 
decided to make as long a leg as pos- 
sible, in order that we might catch the 
Wasp when also on the starboard tack. 
To do this it was necessary to run the 
risk of sailing through the stakes of sev- 
eral dismantled pound-nets. The result 
was just as we had planned, for as we 
came about on the starboard tack, paral- 
lel with the Wasp, we were to the wind- 
ward of her. We knew then that victory 
perched on our peak, and so it proved, 
for we crossed the finishing line a minute 
ahead of the Wasp, or to be exact, fifty- 
nine seconds. 


KIPPER LONGWORTH and I hav- 
ing decided to go abroad, and having 
discussed the matter from various 
angles, we finally decided to forego the 


Malolo—a flying fish of Hawaii 


usual lines of European travel from 
New York, and to take the southern 
route from Cuba to Spain, as more likely 
to insure pleasant weather ,in winter. 
Accordingly we took passage on the 
Manhattan for Havana and left New 
York in December, 1886, in a violent 
snow blizzard. In a day or two, however, 


we encountered balmy breezes and pleas- 
ant weather under the genial influence 
of the Gulf Stream. In order to avoid 
the three-mile northerly current of 
the Guif Stream, steamers bound for 
Havana and Gulf ports sailed close in- 
shore, within hailing distance, along the 
southeast coast of Florida, the water 
being quite deep and free from rocks. 

As we passed Jupiter and Lake Worth 
I was reminded of former days when, 
with the wind off shore, I paddled out 
from the inlets in my canvas canoe to 
intercept passing steamers in quest of 
newspapers and magazines. As I could 
keep along pretty well for a short dis- 
tance, the passengers crowded to the 
rail to wonder at such a cockle-shell rac- 
ing along so far below them. But the 
little Curlew was perfectly safe, and 
was so buoyant that she rode the bil- 
lows like an eider duck. 

We arrived in Havana during the 
Christmas holidays and found the city 
quite gay and much more enjoyable than 
during a former visit in the Lenten sea- 
son. Among other attractions and 
amusements was Mazzantini, the most 
famous bull-fighter of his day. He was 
announced to give ten exhibitions at the 
Plaza de Toros, or Bull-Ring, for which 
he was to receive an honorarium of 
forty thousand dollars! We attended 
his benefit on Christmas Day, when he 
was to kill six bulls especially bred for 
the purpose in Spain. 

The bull-ring was a large amphithea- 
tre with rows of seats and stalls entire- 
ly surrounding it. Double price was 
charged for the seats in the shade. A 

high fence or bar- 
rier separated the 
seats from the 
arena. The section 
reserved for la- 
dies was crowded 
with senoras and 
senoritas dressed 
as for the opera. 
The fluttering of 
their gayly deco- 
rated fans might 
have been likened 
to a swarm of 
butterflies flitting 
among the or- 
chids of a tropical 
garden. The show 
began with the 
grand entree of 
the entire com- 
pany, announced 
by heralds, First came the espadas, 
then the matadors, toreadors, and 
banderilleros, marching on foot, and 
dressed in silk knee breeches and stock- 
ings, embroidered jackets and dancing 
pumps, surmounted by the characteris- 
tic toque. The picadors brought up the 
rear, mounted on horses, dressed like 
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caballeros in jacket and trousers and 
sombrero. The long, wide trousers were 
to cover the iron boots worn to protect 
their legs from the horns of the bull. 
The procession proceeded to the box 
of the president or patron of the func- 
tion, where Mazzantini recited in glow- 
ing terms the brave work to follow, 
whereupon the president delivered to 
him the key of the bull pens. The pro- 
cession then retired and the gate was 
closed, but soon swung open to admit 
half a dozen matadors and toreadors. 
Then the gate was again opened and a 
small bull rushed into the arena, his 
eyes glaring and gleaming with hate as 
he surveyed the immense audience. Then 
he rushed madly at the group in the 
ring, and compelled, one after the other, 
to leap over the barrier, some barely 
escaping his horns as they struck the 
wooden fence with a resounding blow. 


tered, carrying a long lance or pike. 

The poor, lean crowbait of a horse 
was completely blindfolded. The now 
thoroughly enraged bull rushed at the 
horse, goring him repeatedly, his blood 
and entrails, flowing and protruding from 
the wounds; the picador meanwhile 
prodding the bull with his pike, the 
blood streaming down its sides. The 
poor horse whinnying and whining and 
screaming with terror, as it tramped on 
its entrails dragging on the ground. Oh, 
the pity of it; Then the horse and rider 
were forced against the barrier, and 
with a violent lunge the bull impaled the 
horse and raised up both man and beast 
on his horns several inches from the 
ground, thus exhibiting the immense 
strength of his neck. Vainly trying to 
escape, the horse managed to reach the 
center of the ring, when with another 
rush the bull sent both horse and man 
to the ground, both completely at his 
mercy. As the bull drew back a pace 
or two for the final onslaught, Mazzan- 
tini toled the bull away with his red 
mantle, the senoras meanwhile applaud- 
ing the bull with shouts of “Viva la 
toro!” and rapping their fans on the 
railing. Mazzantini continued to play 
with the bull, toling him about with his 
red muleta, until the wretched picador 
could be removed from the arena; but 
the poor horse, mercifully, was dead. 

Then came the act of the banderilleros. 
Standing on tip toe, with a baderilla in 
each hand, and without the protection 
of the red muleta, he challenged the bull, 
who rushed at him with lowered head 
and expectant horns well forward, but 
just at the right moment the man leaped 
nimbly aside as the bull passed under 
his arm, and the two banderillas were 
thrust deep into the shoulders of the 
tricked animal. This was repeated sev- 
eral times until the bull was adorned 
with several pairs of the beribboned 
barbs, while the blood streamed down 
his shoulders. 

The bull now being worked up to the 
desired state of fury and frenzy, Maz- 
zantini stepped into.the center of the 
ring, and flaunting his red mantle, the 
maddened bull rushed at it, but quickly 
holding it to one side the disappointed 
bull passed under the man’s arm, and 
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turning quickly, pawed the earth, and 
renewed the attack. This was repeated 
a number of times, until the enraged 
animal was fairly foaming at the mouth. 
Then came the last scene in the bloody 
drama. With a long, sharp sword in one 
hand and the mantle in the other, Maz- 
gzantini waited for the final onslaught 
of his antagonist who, meanwhile, was 
pawing the ground and shaking his head 
from side to side in baffled rage and 
viciousness. Mazzantini continued to 
taunt and defy the bull, who now 
spurned the ground as he leaped and 
lunged at his adversary and blindly at- 
tacked the hateful red gage. As he did 
so Mazantini curved his body slightly, 
and as the bull swept by, with a well- 
directed and skillful thrust the sharp 
sword passed beneath the shoulder blade 
and collar bone, up to the hilt, pene- 
trating and piercing the heart and lungs. 
The bull dropped to his knees, the hot 
blood spurting from his nostrils. Then 
drawing his stout dagger the victor 
plunged it into the bull’s neck, severing 
the spinal cord, when with a convulsive 
shudder the worsted animal fell over 
on his side, dead. . 

Again the gates swung open, and amid 
shouting and loud cracking of .whips, a 
team of three horses abreast, gaily ca- 
parisoned and decorated with flags and 
streamers galloped around the arena, 
and after being harnessed to the horns 
of the vanquished bull galloped out 
again amid the huzzahs and plaudits of 
the excited audience, and the bloody 
drama was ended. 

A circus from the United States was 
exhibiting in the city, and it seemed 
very odd to us to hear the old familiar 
chestnuts of the sawdust ring, which age 
cannot wither nor custom stale, re-pro- 
duced in fairly good Spanish by the 
clowns and ringmaster. In addition to 
a number of very good acts there was a 
burlesque bull-fight in which all of the 
usual features were parodied. The 
picadors were mounted on, or rather en- 
closed in, “basket-horses”, a stage imi- 
tation of mettled steeds, which were sus- 
pended by straps from their shoulders, 
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and their legs hidden by a valance. 

The skin of a bull, or cow perhap 
was ‘operated by two men, one in the 
front legs, the other behind. The pica- 
dors cavorted about the ring on their 
prancing steeds, with long slender bam- 
boc reeds for lances which bent double 
when prodded against the sides of the 
bull. Then, when the maddened bull 
chased a picador, both horse and rider 
climbed up the center-pole, closely fol- 
lowed by the pursuing bull for a few 
feet. The whole affair was ludicrous 
and much enjoyed by the American and 
Cuban portion of the audience, though 
the Spanish quota rather resented it at 
first, deeming it a reflection on_ their 
national sport, but soon thought “better 
of it and accepted it in a spirit of con- 
cession and good humor. 


E left’ Havana during the first 
week in January, 1887, on the 
fine steamer Ciudad de Cadiz 
(City of Cadiz),*which was afterward 
transformed into a cruiser during the 
Spanish-American war. We ran down 
to Porto Rico and anchored for a day 
or two in the beautiful harbor of San 
Juan. I went ashore the next day, 
which happened to be Epiphany Sunday, 
and witnessed a novel and very inter- 
esting display, the procession of the 
Magi and shepherds from a church on 
top of the hill to one in the lower part 
of the town. The Three Wise Men were 
represented by three boys, two white and 
one colored, mounted on donkeys, attired 
in royal robes, with gilt crowns on their 
heads and carrying gilt vessels in their 
hands as gifts for the Babe in the 
Manger at Bethlehem. They were fol- 
lowed by several hundred girls and boys, 
white and colored, on foot, representing 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and daint- 
ily attired as those seen on old Dresden 
china, and carrying gilded crooks orna- 
mented with wreaths and ribbons. 
The day being very hot I stepped into 
a cafeteria and ordered a big lemonade, 
some dulces and a dish of fig bananas, 
the most delicious and delectable of all 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 523) 
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A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


PART EIGHT OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTERISTICS 
AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATERFOWL— RIVER DUCK SHOOTING 


N the preceding chapters we have re- 
viewed the swans, the geese, the sea- 
ducks ani the mergansers. Our at- 

tention now turns to the ducks remain- 
ing, known as the river-ducks. 

There are in the check-list of the 
American Ornithological Union fourteen 
river-ducks: The mallard, dusky duck, 
Florida dusky duck, mottled duck, pin- 
tail duck, widgeon, European widgeon, 
blue-winged teal, green-winged teal, cin- 
namon teal, European teal, wood duck, 
gadwall and shoveler. The Florida 
dusky duck and the mottled duck are 
very similar to the common dusky or 
black duck and all three birds may be 
considered one and the same from the 
sportsman’s point of view. The Euro- 

an widgeon and the European teal, 
he latter similar to our green-winged 
teal, are birds from the old world which 
occasionally visit our shores. To the 
above list may bé added one or two other 
species, but which appear in this coun- 
try so seldom as to be of no importance 
to the American sportsman. 

Much that has been said about sea- 
duck shooting and the habits of those 
fowl in the chapter on that subject, ap- 
pearing in the November, 1919, issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM, applies to the 
river-ducks as well. In addition there 
are certain traits of the river-ducks and 
methods of hunting them which may be 
considered as especially applying to 
these birds. 

The river-ducks are the fresh water, 
shoal water ducks or dabblers. As we 
have discovered, however, the terms sea- 
ducks and river-ducks, used by ornithol- 
ogists, are somewhat misleading, since 
many of the species of sea-ducks are not 
only found along the sea-coast but on the 
inland lakes, rivers and marshes as well, 
while some of the river-ducks are shot 
on the salt water in company vith their 
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sea-loving relatives. However, some of 
the members of both families live more 
closely in accord with their class-name 
and seldom frequent the other’s habitat. 
Unlike the sea-ducks, which prefer 
deep water and dive long distances under 
it in search for their food, the river- 
ducks do not dive, except sometimes as a 
means of escape when wounded, but take 
their food on the surface or just below 
the surface in shallow waters by tipping 
up like the common barn yard ducks. 


LTHOUGH tremendously swift of 
flight, the sea-ducks are adapted 
primarily for diving and for swim- 
ming both on the surface and below. 
Their feet and webs are very large 
and the legs placed far back on the 
body, which facilitates these actions, 
but their progression on land is ac- 
cordingly difficult. On the other hand, 
the legs of the river-ducks are placed 
more centrally and the feet are smaller, 
which results in their being well adapted 
to walking, although rather less efficient 
in swimming and much less so in diving. 
The wings of the river-ducks are larger 
than those of the sea-ducks. 
The one qualification of the sca-duc's 


while in flight seems to be speed. They 
are usually found on large bodies of 
open water and, there having plenty of 
room on all sides, their one aim is to get 
to wherever they are going in the short- 
est possible time. They may alight on 
the particular place they headed for or 
they may go many yards farther before 
they are able to check their speed and 
settle on the water. 

The river-ducks are skilled in flying 
through the woods and alighting accu- 
rately in the small pond holes in the 
timber or on the small spaces of open 
water in the dense marshes. Many of 
the river-ducks can fly swiftly through 
dense woods, dodging the branches with 
the skill of the ruffed grouse. 

The feathers of. the river-ducks are 
lighter and they are not so well pro- 
tected against winter storms and ex- 
tremely cold weather as the sea-ducks, 
so the dabblers are generally well on 
their way toward warmer climes when 
the hardier sea-fowl are still enjoying 
the icy waters and chilling winds of 
northern feeding grounds. 

When wounded, the sea-ducks often 
escape by diving and swimming long dis- 
tances under water. The river-ducks 


~ when wounded seldom dive, but resort to 


skulking and hiding in the reeds, and 
since they are most often shot in the 
marshes or on waters well grown over 
with plants and grasses, they usually 
have opportunity to practise this means 
of escape, at which they are proficient. 
It is most remarkable how clever 
these ducks are at hiding, and the 
sportsman will often pass by a wounded 
one without seeing it, although the bird 
may be lying motionless and flat upon 
the surface of the water among the 
grasses but a few feet from the boat. 
It therefore is most important for the 
sportsman to mark well the falling duck 
and to proceed as quiekly as possible to 
the spot where it was last seen, and 
there to search very carefully among the 
rushes. If one of these ducks, wounded, 
reaches the main, marsh or tall reeds it 
stands an excellent chance of never be- 
ing found unless, of course, a geod duck- 
‘ng dog accompanies the shooter. : 
\Then hunting without the services of 
* dog, I have shot down and lost a con- 
stucrable number of river-ducks which, 
wounded, had succeeded in skulking off 
to the thick rushes before I could reach 
them and where, cnce in the friendly 
cover, all trace of them vanished. 


T may be imagined from the preced- 
| ing that a dog can generally be used 

to good advantage, while on some 
grounds their services are not to be dis- 
pensed with. There are several species 
of dogs used as retrievers in this sport. 
Perhaps the best. is the hardy water- 
spaniel. This jolly and ever willing little 
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dog has a heavy coat which protects it 
well from the cold waters and chill of 
late fall ducking days. It is also a 
powerful swimmer and has an excellent 
nose for finding a hiding duck in the 
thickest rushes. These dogs are most in- 
telligent and, since they have an inherent 
love for the sport, they usually require 
but little training. The Chesapeake 
Bay dog, another excellent water dog, is 
often used, as are also setters which have 
been broken to duck hunting and re- 
trieving. When the shooting is done 
from a blind, the dog is trained to lie 
motionless by the side of the hunter un- 
til ordered to retrieve. At the shot and 
upon receiving the command to “fetch,” 
the faithful retriever springs forward, 
swimming rapidly through the water or 
floundering through the thick rushes, 
and soon returns bearing the winged 
duck in his mouth, which he drops at the 
feet of his master with a very evident 
air of thorough satisfaction. 

The river-ducks are shot over decoys 
from blinds on the shore and in some 
places from batteries anchored out on 
the open water, although the batteries 
are used more often for the sea-ducks 
and, as I have observed, their use in 
most places is now prohibited. Point or 
flight shooting is another method em- 
ployed in capturing the river-ducks as 
well as the sea-ducks. Sculling, and 
jumping ducks are also favorite methods. 


HE shooting of river-ducks over de- 
coys is much the same as shooting 
sea-ducks over decoys, which was de- 

scribed in the preceding chapter on sea- 
duck shooting. The start is made gt the 
same early hour before dawn so that the 
hunter may be on the shooting ground 
and concealed by sunrise. The decoys are 
put out in the same manner and the 
blinds, constructed in various ways, are 
often the same. The blinds are of 
course, located at points advantageous 
to the taking of the river-ducks, and 
these positions may be poor ones from 
which to shoot sea-ducks, should the lat- 
ter fowl be found in the sam® region. 

On a lake frequented by both the sea- 
ducks and river-ducks the former will 
very often be found using certain sec- 
tions where there is deep water or where 
the food or other conditions are to their 
liking, while the latter fowl are seeking 
the shallow, grassy or marshy -sections. 
However, in some localities both the sea- 
ducks and river-ducks may be shot from 
the same blind. 

The amount of success attending the 
sportsman largely depends upon the 
amount of close observation he devotes 
to the hunting ground in question. 
Ducks act differently ' on different 
grounds. The habits of the fowl when 
found in one locality are not necessarily 
the habits of a bird, even of the same 
species, frequenting another locality. 
Therefore, it is most important for the 
sportsman to study the ways of the ducks 
on his particular shooting ground. This 
knowledge can be gained best, if not only, 
by experience. 

The actions of the ducks should be 
closely observed and remembered before 
as well as during the shooting season. 
It should be noted on what pariicular 
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sections of the lake or marsh the ducks 
are feeding, where they are accustomed 
to spending the early and late hours, 
and to where they resort during the mid- 









dle of the day. They may be seen fly-, 


ing into the lake or marsh from a cer- 
tain direction, day after day, and flying 
out by the same or perhaps a different 
route. The places where the favorite 
foods are most abundant should be 
noted. Then, too, ducks often change 
their habits to a more or less degree as 
the season advances. Sections of a 
marsh in.high favor during the early fall 
may be discarded for other places as the 
rougher and colder weather comes on. 
All this should be carefully taken into 
consideration and the blind and decoys 
placed accordingly. Much shooting may 
also cause the ducks to change their 
feeding grounds or the lines taken in 
flight, and the observant sportsman will 
not remain in a blind at a given place 
merely because there was good shooting 
to be had there on some other day. 

Of course, if the sportsman is to be 
accompanied by a guide or local hunter 
who is perfectly familiar with the 
grounds and the actions of the ducks 
thereon, it is unnecessary for him to 
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know these finer but all important de- 
tails of the sport. But in any ¢ase it 
is well for him to know the whys and 
wherefores. Much of the interest and 
pleasure of the day afield is to be gained 
from. this knowledge and the satisfaction 
of feeling that the duck in the bag is 
the result, not only of his accurate aim, 
but of his own decision as to where the 
decoys and blind should be placed. 


HE natural habitat of the river- 
ducks are the great marshes of the 
interior where the wild rice and the 

fresh-water reeds and rushes grow. 
Here the sportsman often shoots from 
a permanent blind constructed of reeds 
fastened to upright wooden frames 
which inclose a space large enough to 
conceal the shooter, and located at the 
edge of some reed or rice bed, where the 
ground is solid, or some other point of 
vantage. If the sportsman is moving 
about and shooting from different posi- 
tions each” day, a temporary biind is 
built of the reeds and rushes only, since 
it is unnecessary to construct it to with- 
stand the winds and storms as in the 
case of a blind-which is to be used often. 

A light draft ducking boat, painted 
brown to harmonize with the dead rush- 
es, is often used for‘a blind. The boat 
is: pushed in among the tall reeds and 
the deck covered with cut reeds to fur- 
ther conceal it. 

The decoys, painted to represent the 
most common varieties of ducks, are put 
out in the water lane in front of the 
blind, some in the open water, others in 
the short grasses near at hand. Much 
skill can be used in placing. the decoys 
so that they resemble a ‘flock of live 
birds. After closely observing flocks of 
live birds on the water, the sportsman 
will soon come to know how to put out 
the wooden decoys. 

There is excellent shooting to be had 
on many of the lakes and rivers, espe- 
cially in the marshy areas and where 
small, marshy islands dot the open 
water. Here the blinds are erected on 
the shore or on the little islands. When 
shooting on the mud flats or sand bars 
in the rivers, a water-tight metal or 
wooden box large enough to hold one 
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or more shooters is used for a blind. 
The box is sunk to its rim in the mud or 
sand and the shooter seats himself in- 
side, well hidden from incoming ducks. 
The decoys are put in the water nearby. 
As I have observed, the shooting from 
sink-boxes on the sand-bars or mud flats 
is now prohibited in many places. On 
the grounds of some of the shooting 
clubs blinds are built on the open water 
by driving young trees or bushes into 
the muddy bottom to form an enclosure 
which will hold a boat. One end of the 
enclosure has a brush door to permit the 
entrance of the boat from which the 
sportsman shoots. Such blinds are pro- 
hibited in some states since they tend 
to drive the ducks from the feeding 
grounds and makes them timid and wary. 


Some of the varieties of river-ducks 
are shot with the sea-ducks on the salt 
water bays and sounds along the coasts. 
The black-duck, the mallard and the 
widgeon, as well as other river-ducks, 
are shot on salt water from the same 
blind and over the same flock of decoys 
as are the sea-fowl; but nowhere on salt 
water are the dabbling ducks as pienti- 
ful as they are on the fresh water. 

Live decoys are often used when 
shooting the river-ducks, as they like- 
wise are in sea-duck hunting. Mallards 
and black ducks are the two varieties 
almost always used since they are the 
most common ducks, the most easily do- 
mesticated and breed best in captivity, 
as well as having the loudest quack 
when calling the wild birds in. 

The callers, as the live decoys are 
termed, are often procured by getting 
the eggs of the wild birds kept in cap- 
tivity and hatching them under hens. 
The callers are also wild birds which 
have been captured after being slightly 
wounded and which have recovered. 
They soon become very tame. 

The live decoys are, of course, the 
best. They are anchored out on the 
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water by a weight and cord attached to 
the leg. They will notice a flock of wid 
birds at a great distance, often long 
before the hunter sees them, and wiil 
lure the flock within range by calling. 
Their moving about, tipping up to feed 
under water and the occasional flapping 
of their wings as they stand upright aiso 
attracts the wild birds which are flying 
about in search of a feeding ground. 
Often a few callers are used with a flock 
of wooden decoys, but whether few or 
many, the live birds are always worth 
the expense and care attached to their 
possession. Many duck shooters who 
reside near the shooting grounds keep 
live decoys, and large numbers of the 
birds are usually maintained at the duck- 
ing clubs throughout the United States. 


S I have observed in the preced- 
A ing chapter on sea-duck shooting, 
it is of the greatest importance 
for the sportsman to remain absolutely 
motionless in the blind while the ducks 


are approaching. Should the hunter’s 
concealment be only partial when he first 
sees the approaching flock he should un- 
der no condition attempt to better it; 
instead, he should remain absolutely still. 
The fact that the ducks are headed for 
the ‘decoys indicates that they have not 
seen the shooter, but if he lowers his 
head or in any way moves to better his 
concealment, he will be discovered at 
once. Motion is what attracts the duck’s 
eye, as it does the human eye, and, there- 
fore, by remaining motionless, even 
though only partially concealed, the 
sportsman stands a much less chance of 
being seen than he would should he move 
in the effort to hide more completely. 
When the ducks are well in over the 
decoys, and not before, is the time for the 
sportsman to shoot. In this day when 
game is fast disappearing, it is well not 
to shoot at the center of the flock where 
the birds are grouped closely in the 
hope of killing a number, but to pick 
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a single bird flying apart from the rest 
and, having killed or missed it with the 
first shot, pick out another for the sec- 
ond barrel. In this manner two birds 
will be killed with the two shots, or if a 
pair of ducks are flying close together 
both may be bagged with the first shot, 
and a third with the second shot. Four 
birds should be the limit sought, and 
gained by shooting at two pairs of birds 
apart from the body of the flock. 

Surely this procedure is proof of the 
better grade of sportsmanship. The 
true sportsman trys to kill the bird 
aimed at instantly—“clean”, the gunners 
say. Dead birds are easily recovered, 
the wounded often escape. In shooting 
into the thick of the flock many birds 
besides those killed will receive a part of 
the charge and, wounded, get away to 
die later, a waste to man and nature. 


HE first shot is often an easy one 
,P since the ducks are flying slowly 

preparatory to alighting among the 
decoys. The second shot is, however, far 
different. At the report of the gun, the 
ducks spring high into the air and in a 
few seconds are under full headway and 
out of range. The gun, therefore, must 
be aimed far in advance of the birds 
going off to the right or left, and well 
over those flying straight up. 

The shooting of river-ducks from a 
battery is the same as the method used 
for the sea-ducks which has previously 
been described. 

River-ducks are also shot from points 
or passes as they fly from one feeding 
ground to another, in the same manner 
as the sea-ducks are taken. Decoys are 
seldom used. The fowl have certain 
well-defined lines of flight and the 
sportsman’s blind must be under one of 
these. The blind is constructed of the 
surrounding cover and located in the 
marsh, or perhaps on some high field or 
by, the edge of a woods—wherever the 
point of best advantage may be. 

The sportsman should closely observe 
what the ducks are doing in a given lo- 
cality. After he has discovered the 
course taken by the ducks and knows 
just when to expect the flight, he pro- 
ceeds to a chosen place and there con- 
ceals himself in his blind, well in ad- 
vance of the hour when the ducks are 
expected to pass. 

The lines of flight are not always the 
same. The wind, the weather, or much 
shooting may cause the ducks to change 
their course, and the observant sports- 
man will change the location of his blind 
accordingly so as to be within range. 

Point or flight shooting calls for much 
skill with the gun since the shots are 
usually at long range and the ducks al- 
ways under full headway when they 
pass, often high in the air. Most of the 
river-ducks fly with great rapidity and 
when shooting on a pass the gun must 
be aimed and kept swinging well ahead 
of the bird to insure a kill. It requires 
much practice to correctly estimate the 
speed and distance of a passing duck. 
The sportsman unaccustomed to this 
long range shooting at a swiftly moving 
target will use many shells before he can 
bring himself to “lead” the bird a suffi- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 520) 
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TIME AND TIDE FOR SURF-FISHING 


A HANDY REFERENCE TABLE FOR THE SALT WATER ANGLER WHO WOULD 


TAKE THE MORE IMPORTANT FISHES ALONG THE NEW JERSEY COAST 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


N considering a table or schedule for 

salt water fishing it is well to bear in 

mind that no matter how carefully it 
may be compiled there is frequently 
much divergence in fishing conditions 
under given dates. 

While warm currents and favorable 
winds may prevail one year and angling 
conditions be ideal, a succeeding season 
may produce conditions so entirely dif- 
ferent at a corresponding period that 
the unthoughtful may characterize the 
author as careless or without knowledge, 
of his subject. The best, therefore, that 
may be done is to generalize and com- 
pile a schedule based on a general aver- 
age of many years of observation. 

Anomalous as it may appear, a south 
current, that is, a current flowing from 
south to north along the middle Atlantic 
states from the Virginia capes yorth- 
ward, invariably produces extremely low 
temperature in the water; usually so low 
that few if any of our coast-line fishes 
will remain in it. And while such cur- 
rents remain the fisherman could better 
devote his time to other pursuits. Of 
course it is generally known that fish 
are cold-blooded creatures and would not 
at first thought be regarded as particu- 
larly sensitive to such conditions, still it 
is a well recognized fact that all varie- 
ties delight in trading in the warmer 
waters and are only to be taken freely 
when such conditions prevail. 

Even the hardy striped bass will not 
remain in the icy currents and disappear 
promptly when they set in. However, 
after several days of adverse conditions 
a northern current strikes in which is 
usually induced by a blow from the north- 
east and the waters again become warm 
and good fishing may confidently be 
looked for promptly. Neither is it cer- 
tain that what proves a most killing bait 
at one tide will be as successful on the 
next. It is always advisable when pos- 
sible to have ‘two or more varieties of 
bait at hand so that when one does not 
seem to be desired another may work 
wonders. 

The information given here is meant 
to govern surf-fishing and it should be 
remembered that dark, cloudy days are 
more favorable during all stages of the 
tide. In order that a better understand- 


ing may be had, various names are given 
to each subject as they prevail in differ- 
ent localities: 
STRIPED BASS 
Greenhead. Rockfish, Sauidhound. Sea- 
son—-June 1st to November 15th. Habi- 





The surf-fisherman 


tat—all coast ‘waters particularly near 
inlets. Tide—last of ebb and on to full 
flood. Time—very early morning and 
from evening on to midnight. Bait— 
early in the season bloodworm, later, 
shedder-crab, skimmer clam, menhaden. 
In the autumn, mullet and the metal 
squid trolled rapidly over the feeding 
grounds are very successful. The squid 
or ink-fish is at times an attractive bait. 


~ 
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Out where the big fellows lurk 
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CHANNEL BASS 
Red fish—misnomer, Red Drum. Seu- 
son—June 15th to Oct. Ist. Not abun- 
dant north of Barnegat Inlet. Habitat 
—all deep cuts along beach. Tide—all 
of ebb and early flood. Time—any hour 
day or night. Bait—menhaden, shedder- 
crabs, clams and the squid or ink-fish. 
BLUEFISH 
Has but one general name and is eas- 
ily identified. Season—June 20th to 
Nov. 1st. Tide—is but little affected by 
tides, a most pronounced rover and is 
liable to appear at any stage in pursuit 
of its prey. Bait—mullet, menhaden 
and different kinds of cut-up fish. The 
metal squid cast out and reeled in rap- 
idly is the most successful lure. 
WEAKFISH 
Squeteague, Squit. Season—June 1st 
to Nov. 1st. Tide—half ebb to half flood. 
Time—early evening and all night. 
Habitat—all deep cuts along beach, cast- 
ing well out. Bait—shedder-crabs, mul- 
let and squid. 
KINGFISH 
Barb, Sea-mink, Black mullet, Surf 
whiting. Season—June 1st to Oct Ist. 
Habitat—around edges of deep cuts and 
sand bars. Tide—last of ebb and early 
flood. Bait—bloodworms, shedder-crabs 
and sand worms. Time—evening. 
CROAKER 
Exclusive name. Season—July 1st to 
Oct. 15th. Tide—ebb. Time—night al- 
most entirely; rarely bites well during 
bright sunlight. |Bait—shedder-crabs, 
squid and bits of fish. Habitat—sand 
flats and shallow places. 
PLAICE 
Splaice, Fluke, Brail, Summer floun- 
der. Season—May 15th to Nov. Ist. 
Tide—flood to half ebb. Bait—crab, 
mullet, sand-eels and minnows. Time— 
daylight exclusively. Habitat—deep 
cuts along beach. 
NEW ENGLAND WHITING 
Winter-weakfish, Frostfish. Time— 
night exclusively. Tide—not affected by 
tides. Season—November 1st to May Ist. 
Bait—spearing and sand-eels as well as 
bits of fish. Usually taken from piers 
and like structures on the beach. Can 
also be taken on small metal squids. 


HE above comprises a list of fish 
which the angler may hope to take 
from the beach by casting in the 
surf. Of course some others may be 
taken but it is so rare that it is not con- 
sidered of moment to place the matter 
here. This being as a ready reference. 
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THE COMING OF AUTUMN 

‘THE tide of the seasons is at its flood and in a few 

weeks it will be ebbing, barely perceptible at first, 
growing stronger as the days pass, until, in winter, 
all nature will reach its lowest ebb. Meanwhile we 
are in the midst of a season of plenty, and the boun- 
tiful harvest provided by nature with man’s assist- 
ance is being garnered and stored against the needs 
of the cold season, even as the squirrels hoard their 
stores of nuts and fruits. It is a time when it is 
good to live. 

It is meet, then, that presently the workers may 
lay aside their cares and go forth into the woods and 
fields of the sportsman’s world, on the borderland of 
which they are now hovering, with eager hopes cen- 
tered on the immediate future. September is here, 
with its glorious days, its cool nights, the foliage 
showing the effects of the heated term and taking on 
those faint tints which, as the days pass, will deepen 
into the medley of colors the gunner loves best. The 
harvest is over, the fields are clear of grain, and 
the work of the dogs can be watched with fond eyes. 
Along the shore the surf breaks with a lisp and mur- 
mur that, increasing day by day, tells the watcher 
in the blinds of more exciting sport to come. In the 
woods the squirrel and the grouse, sleek and plump, 
are scurrying about intent on their small affairs, and 
the dew lies heavy at early morning when the pur- 
ple haze and the balmy breezes call incessantly to 
all outdoor people and will not be denied. 

On salt water and on the larger bodies. of fresh 
water the angler is gathering the best that the year 
has to offer, and here the amgler’s and the shooter’s 
seasons overlap, so that one may choose between the 
two or take his measure of both, at his option. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER 
OR present day knowledge, appreciation and con- 
servation of wild life in America, we have per- 
haps to thank William Dutcher more than any other. 
He was intimately connected with the American 
Ornithologists Union from its beginning, and its 
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treasurer for years: The latter part of his active 
life was devoted to building up the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies. Working through this 
organization his influence was the most potent single 
factor in-this country towards proper protection of 
wild birds and animals. A break in health put a 
sudden stop to his labors, and for several years the 
work of the Audubon Societies has gone forward 
under his lieutenants. Able and devoted as these 
have been, however, it is doubtful if any single in- 
dividual has recently contributed so much to the 
success of the Audubon movement as has the general] 
knowledge that Mr. Dutcher, up to the time of his 
death in the beginning of July, was still President 
of the National Association and keenly interested in 
its activities, though no longer able to direct them. 

As an ornithologist Dutcher’s name is closely as- 
sociated with Long Island. For years he made the 
coast birds the subject of especial investigation— 
the gulls and diving birds of the long surf-bound 
ocean stretches, snipe, plover, herons and rail of the 
miles of sheltering salt marsh, and wild-fowl which 
still gather on the Island’s bays in large numbers. 
He enlisted the interest of sportsmen, lighthouse- 
keepers, and other ornithologists who aided him in 
acquiring an unrivalled series of observations upon 
both land and water birds, which have been of great 
service to all his successors. 

We regret that those days lie back beyond our 
personal memory, which serves only to recall his de- 
sire to pass on to others the light which he had won. 
A letter received twenty years ago lies before us, 
wherein observations made on certain Long Island 
birds are explained from Dutcher’s fuller knowledge. 
The thrill of first reading comes back vividly. .We 
have kept it as marking a turning point in our mas- 
tery of a previously difficult subject. 

William Dutcher’s life combined great ability as 
a naturalist and unsparing toil for any cause he be- 
lieved in, with a genius for achieving codperation. 


Se i aE 
DANGER TO THE NATIONAL PARKS 


‘THE passage in its present form of the Federal 

Water Power Bill threatens the national park 
system of the United States, and is a further warn- 
ing to the public that unless it wakes up to existing 
conditions it will presently find itself deprived of 
its rights in the national parks. 

The Federal Power Bill gives power to a Commis- 
sion to grant licenses for taking water and water 
power from any public lands of the United States, 
and for the erection anywhere of the plants required 
for irrigation and power works. The Bill specifies 
that national parks and national monuments are 
public lands, so that if the Water Power Commission 
grants the licenses, power plants may be built all 
over the national parks and, as was said some months 
ago by one who was writing about the Smith Bill, 
this ‘will tend to use the Yellowstone Park (and all 
other parks) as a sort of factory where are to be 
manufactured various things which may be sold for 
money.” 

The men who wish to make money out of these 
public reservations are distinctly on the job. They 
do not sit around waiting for someone else to push 
their bills and to protect their interests; they feel 
quite sure that no one is likely to do this so well as 
themselves—who hope to profit by the situation. 

It will be interesting to see whether the people of 
the United States care so little for their national 
parks as not to be willing to take the trouble to. pro- 
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test against giving them up to the local interests that 
wish to make money from them. They should not so 
yield them, and“ve do not believe that they will. Yet 
the people who wish to acquire this power are wide 
awake and are working hard. 

We have the greatest confidence in the ultimate 
common sense of the plain American people—a 
sleeping giant not easily aroused, but when aroused, 
irresistible. Yet even a giant, if he is too careless, 
if he sleeps too long, may be robbed of his power. 
Already efforts are being made in California to se- 
cure water power within the Sequoia National Park, 
and within the area proposed for the Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park. Local people wish to secure the water 
in the Falls River district, to seize the Yellowstone 
Lake, to obtain power rights in Cataract Canyon, 
Grand Canyon National Park, and in other places. 

Whether or not they can get these depends on the 
people of the United States, who are free to express 
themselves in the public press and later through 
their representatives in Congress. What will they 
have to say about it? 

If we are to save the parks, the first thing to be 
done is to see that they, the National Parks and Mon- 
uments, are excepted from the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Water Power Bill. This will require legislation, 
and legislation will take time. The danger is immi- 


ent. 
“The Philistines be upon thee Samson.” 


SLAUGHTER OF EAGLES IN ALASKA 
]N January, 1919, through the columns of Bird- 
Lore, the Audubon Association first advised the 
public of the nefarious bounty law in Alaska, which 
provides for the payment of 50 cents for every 
American Eagle killed in that territory. In the 
May-June issue of the same year there appeared an 
account of its efforts to secure, at the last session 
of the Alaska Legislature, the repeal of this law. 
The articles attracted the attention of many who 
in turn have voiced their opposition to the idea of 
Alaska seeking to exterminate these noble birds. 
The Association has put in motion certain move- 
ments which may, before long, result in the repeal 
of this law. In the meantime the slaughter of 
Eagles goes merrily on at the rate of 200 a month. 
The following extract from a letter, dated April 
22, 1920, and written by the Secretary of the Alaska 
Fish and Game Club, to Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Sec- 
retary of the Audubon Association, brings up to 
date the available information regarding the 
slaughter of these birds: ’ 
“Tt is advised that the Territorial records show 
that since last reporting to you as of date December 
6, 1918, bounty has been paid upon 3,256 Eagles or 
a total of 8,356 since the passage of the act and its 
taking effect. A vast difference is noted in the num- 
ber of Eagles in southeastern and western Alaska 
and it is a safe prediction that if the slaughter con- 
tinues for a few years longer the species will become 
practically extinct in this country. The number upon 
which bounty has been paid does not cover all which 
have been destroyed, for it is agreed by hunters that 
many a bird which has been shot is not recovered. 
Various estimates have been made as to the propor- 
tion of those brought in for bounty to those de- 
stroyed, ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. It is be- 


lieved that out of every four shot, three are reported 
for bounty, the other is either lost in the woods or 
is seriously wounded and subsequently dies.” 
The National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City, is collecting reso- 
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lutions from various organizations to file with the 
Legislature of Alaska on this subject, andvall sports- 
man’s clubs and asscciations are invited to co- 
Operate by writing to tu.e above address. me, 


STERN NATURE 
Mest of us, untrained to observe, think of Nature 
as a kindly mother. We see how the wild 
things are fed, how they are taught to live their 
lives, and so to preserve them. All about us we be- 
hold the lavishness with which untouched Nature 
supplies the needs of plant and animal life. As we 
personify Nature we attribute to her the tender 
love that the animal mother feels for her offspring 
and her impulse to give them protection when they 
most need it. 
The figure that we use is charming, yet it is iar 
from true—a mere product of our sentiment. 
Nature is stern, uncompromising and relentless; 
her rule is a rule of law; about her there is none cf 
the gentleness, the tenderness, the yielding of the 
animal mother, untiring in her efforts to care for 
her children. If the laws that Nature has laid down 
are transgressed, suffering and often destruction 
will follow. Some of these rules are known, very 
many are unknown, but whether the transgression 
be intentional or unwitting, the punishment follows. 
Often to our unintelligent judgment the punishment 


_ appears wholly causeless, wholly unnecessary. Yet 


it is as certain—and to our eyes as cruel—as when 
the little child strays on the railroad track just in 
front of the onrushing train and is ground to death. 

Along the northern border of ,its range the Vir- 
ginia quail may flourish for years, rearing its large 
broods, wintering in the swamps, coming out in 
spring with but little loss to still further increase in 
numbers. At last comes a winter of hard cold, of 
deep snows, and some night toward the end of the 
winter a heavy snow storm buries all the broods of 
quail over a wide district, and the weather turning 
warm and then freezing, a hard erust is formed, im- 
prisoning them, so that they cannot escape. 

In late May or early June, after song birds have 
come and mated and built their nests and are hatch- 
ing their young, a furious storm of wind and driving 
rain may overturn ten thousand nests arid hur] eggs 
and young to the ground to die of cold.’ 

On the islands of the Gulf of Mexico where un- 
counted thousands of sea birds yearly rear uncount- 
ed thousands of young, there often come in the breed- 
ing season terrible storms, raising tumultuous seas, 
which at last sweep over the low islands where the 
birds have built their nests, chilling the eggs and 
drowning the young birds—destroying the increase 
for a year. 

We see these things happen constantly, but we 
do not know why they happen. Yet seeing them we 
are able to look a little below the surface, and to 
realize something of our ignorance of the immutable 
laws that govern the processes of life that are con- 
stantly going on about us. 

Civilized man—disturber of the balance of nature 
and destroyer of every wild thing’ which he can turn 
to his own advantage—is only now beginning to 
learn something of the inter-relations of wild life 
and the agriculture on which he depends. So far 
as in him lies, he should endeavor to mitigate the 
harshness of nature toward many of the useful birds 
and animals, whose old time refuges he himself has 
destroved. He should do what he can to protect 
these little children of the wild from their natural 
enemies and from the hostilities of climate. 
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AN AFTERNOON ON ‘THE SEAHORSE 


DOWN TO THE SEA IN THE LITTLE WELL-BOAT THAT KEEPS THE 
NEW YORK AQUARIUM SUPPLIED WITH RARE DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


HE “Seahorse” is the new fishing 
boat which brings in living speci- 
mens from salt waters adjacent to 

New York City for exhibition at the New 
York Aquarium situated in Battery Park. 
On a hot July mid-day recently, word 
came over the telephone to the office of 
the Department of Ichthyology of the 
Natural History Museum that the “Sea- 
horse” was going down the bay and would 
start in about an hour, so as to go out 
with the turning tide. One last glance 
at the bottles of pickled fishes on the 
table, some from Africa, some from Peru, 
waiting their turn to be measured and 
have their fin-rays counted, the ceremony 
of a few last motions over the mingled 
profusion of unanswered correspondence 
and half-completed manuscripts on the 
desk, and the writer was off. Already 
the breath of sea air came to him as he 
crossed Battery Park, waking memories 
of dazzling tropic beaches and rocky 
high-latitude headlands north and south 
of “The Line”. A mixture of smoke and 
haze was blowing from the southwest, 
obscuring the shipping-troubled waters 
of lower Manhattan, where at the sum- 
mit of the overshadowing buildings a 
flag stood straight out, its tail whipping 
into the air. 
The Seahorse proved to be a small 
craft, with jib and. 
mainsail to help 
out her engine with 
favoring wind. She 
has comfortable 
accom m odations 
for the complement 
of four men which 
now made up her 
crew. Her waist 
is walled off as a 
“well”, communi- 
cating with the 
outside by rows of 
inch holes bored 
through her bot- 
tom. Every time 
she rolls water is 
forced in and out 
of the holes, keep- 
ing the water in- ° 
side sweet for the 
cargo of living fish 
on the trips back 
up the bay. 
Passing through 
the Narrows, we 
stood across the 
Lower Bay for 
Sandy Hook. Small 


By JOHN T. NICHOLS. 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


Lafayettes (Leiostomus) 


dark birds now appeared flying about 
singly just over the surface of the 
water. Now and then three or four 
were gathered into a little company, 
fluttering and dancing about something 
good to eat they had discovered, but they 
did not alight. These are Mother Carey’s 
Chickens, which come to rest so seldom 
that, according to sailors’ legend, they 
carry their eggs under their wings. 
Those Mother Carey’s Chickens found off 
New York in mid-summer are great trav- 
ellers, having come all the way from 
grounds far south of the Equator, where 
they nest in the long daylight prevailing 
there while winter rules the north. 

The point of the Hook was our objec- 
tive. Here we came to anchor and the 


seine was loaded into the stern of our 
flat-bottomed tender. Though the breeze 
was abating somewhat,.going down with 
the sun, the ebb-tide, flowing against it 
made the water choppy, and the youngest 
member of the party loosened the fasten- 
ings of his sea-boots, in case there should 
be occasion for swimming on the trip to 
the beach. Close in-shore a fish-hawk 
was marking time in the air, facing the 
wind, waiting for his supper to come 
swimming by. 

For the remainder of the afternoon the 
Director of the Aquarium and his three 
assistants labored with the seine. The 
moment we had it ashore with its flop- 
ping freight, the fish had to be placed in 
containers, lifted into the tender, and it 
was row for the Seahorse and transfer 
them to her well before they perished 
from lack of oxygen. There were many 
fluke taken, the big-mouthed summer 
flounder which lies alwgys with its left 
side uppermost. There were large Lafay- 
ettes, said to invade New York waters 
from the south every seventh year, but 
which statistics show have been present 
every few years in the past without ap- 
parent regard for the mystic number 
seven. And there were quantities of that 
salt-water creature known as puffer, 


. Swell-fish or blowfish, with hard nipper- 


like teeth suggest- 
ing the beak of a 
bird in its little 
round mouth, and 
the peculiar power 
of inflating its 
body with air until 
twice life size, and 
round as a balloon. 
All these were very 
desirable for the 
New York Aquar- 
ium to acquire just 
at this time, as 
many would be 
needed to send in 
return for a ship- 
ment of fresh- 
water fishes soon 
to arrive from the 
Detroit Aquarium. 
A dozen or so kinds 
of fishes came to 
light but, for the 
naturalist perhaps 
the most interest- 
ing of all was a 
little northern 
barracuda a couple 
of inches long, 
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swept in by chance in the seine, through 
the meshes of which it could have 
passed readily enough. It had a skinny 
flap on the end of its long lower jaw, 
and keeled scales at the base of its 
tail fin, like a miniature crevally. Very 
young fishes sometimes are peculiarly dif- 
ferent from their elders, or for that mat- 
ter from any of their relatives or proba- 
ble ancestors. 


S the breeze died to a zephyr and 
the sun dipped to the horizon, we 
were glad enough to climb back 

aboard ship, lying near where “Resolute?” 

and “Shamrock” were to swing at their 
moorings a week later. It gave us much 
pleasure to admire the scientific way in 
which the learned Director fried the suc- 
culent Leiostomus xanthurus, some speci- 
mens of which had refused to survive 
brief discomforts entailed by a trip from 
net to well of the “Seahorse”, and 
stretched between blankets to listen to 
the song of an occasional belated mos- 
quito trail off into oblivion, and dream 
of wondrous fishes to be encountered in 


Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History. 
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Blowfish (Spheroides maculatus) 


being 28 mm. in diameter. Also a large 
mass of ove as big as No. 6 shot, evi- 
dently the eggs for next season; they 
numbered apparently hundreds. 

I left the body of the turtle where the 
hens could pick at it, though it was three 
days old, the weather warm. The. result 
was an epidemic of ptomaine poisoning 
which resulted in the death of three hens 
and the temporary illness of a dozen. 

A similar experience some years ago 
robbed me of five wood ducks, my whole 
stock. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 





Blowfish inflated with air to twice its natural size. 


next morning’s visit to the fish-traps, 
among the myriads of silvery menhaden 
piled waist deep about the fishermen. 


NOTES ON THE SNAPPER 

N June 7th, 1919, some men in my 
O employ said that a big turtle, “his 

head as big as two fists, came out 
of the lake and made a hole up there 
about 9 o’clock in the morning, and laid 
eggs in it.” 

They showed me the hole; it was sixty 
yards from the water up in a dry, open 
hayfield. The soil was gravelly sand. 
The hole was 21%4 by 3% inches across 
the entrance and 6 inches deep. At the 
widest part it was 414 inches across and 
rounded; that is, it was bottle shaped. 
The topmost eggs were three inches be- 
low the surface. There were 23 eggs. 
Each egg was 25 mm. in diameter, per- 
fectly round, of a dull creamy pink. They 
were in three layers and tightly packed 
in sand. How do the little ones get out 
when they hatch? 

Next day I saw a ten-pound snapper 
scratching on some loose earth about 40 
yards from the lake. I suspected that 
it was a laying female, so chopped her 
head off and later dissected her. I found 
inside 39 eggs ready for laying, each egg 





SNAPPING TURTLE EGGS 
N the July number of FoREST AND 
STREAM, 1920, is an article on page 379 
referring to Snapping Turtle’s eggs. 
Please let me tell you about these. In 
May last year along about the first, a 


Photograph by E. T. Seton. 
Snapper nest and eggs June 7, 1919 





large Snapping Turtle laid 23 eggs in 
Mr. Bickford’s gardensright on the edge 
of a meadow brook. They were screened 
over and watched through the summer 
and in September, along in the middle of 
the month, I dug them up and put them 
in a dish of dirt and in a few days they 
began to hatch. All the eggs were good 
but one; about three days completed the 
hatching. I winteréd the young turtles 
and just the other day I let them go. 
Gro. L. Noyes, Norway, Me. 






LADYFISH, BONEFISH OR 
TEN-POUNDER 


By Dr. JAMes A. HENSHALL 


IHERE are two fishes, allied to the 
herrings, and belonging to different 
families, that co-exist on the sandy 

shores of all warm seas of the three con- 
tinents. They have received a number 
of vernacular names in various localities, 
but to the ichthyologist they are Albula 
vulpes and Elops saurus. 

Albula vulpes was first described by 
Marcgrave in his “History of Brazil”, 
1648, as Unbarana, from Brazil. Later 
it was described by Catesby in his “His- 
tory of the Carolinas”, 1737, as Albula 
Bahamensis, from the Bahamas, and 
known locally as “Bone-fish.” 

Elops saurus was first described and 
named by Linnzus, in 1766, from speci- 
mens sent to him from South Carolina by 
Dr. Garden. Captain William Dampier, 
an early hydrographer, explorer and buc- 
caneer, in his “Voyage Round the World”, 
1697, mentioned it as “Ten-pounder”, and 
“Bony-fish”, from the Bahamas. 

Jordan & Evermann in “Fishes of 
North and Middle America”, 1896, enu- 
merate the following vernacular names 
for Albula vulpes: Lady-fish; Bone-fish; 
Macabi; Sanducha; Banana-fish. Dr. G. 
Brown Goode, in “American Fishes”, 
1888, says of Albula vulpes, “With us it 
is usually called Ladyfish, in the Ber- 
mudas, Bonefish and Grubber.” 

Jordan & Evermann, in the work just 
quoted, give the following vernacular 
names for Elops saurus: Ten-pounder; 
John Mariggle; Bony-fish; Big-eyed Her- 
ring; Metajuelo Real; Chiro; Lisa Fran- 
cesa. 

From the foregoing account it appears 
that, while the scientific nomenclature of 
the two fishes concerned is clearly and 
well-established, there is much confusion 
regarding their common names, or at 
least to those inhabiting the Atlantic or 
Gulf of Mexico. On the score of priority, 
however, it is evident that the name 
“Bone-fish” was first applied to Albula 
vulpes from the Bahamas by Catesby. It 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 519) 


























































THE RIG FOR LAKE TROUT 
By F. E. BRIMMER 


HERE is a good deal of supposed 

secrecy about the fine art of woo- 

ing the lake trout to the boatside 
that is just plain Medieval superstition. 
It is something to brag about when you 
get a little six or eight pounder to eat 
out-of your hand and when the grand- 
daddy comes to compliment your skill 
with his presence it is something to tell 
your great-grandchildren about and let 
leak out to the newspapers as well. 

About the first thing to consider when 
you land in good lake trout country is 
what to do-for a bait box. 

My idea of a bait box is one that I 
got up after several seasons of trying 
wooden boxes made-over and is one that 
I have found to be satisfactory. It keeps 
the live bait happy and active during the 
period lasting from their capture to the 
time I use them for baiting the hook or 
the buoy. And this is quite an extensive 
period as anyone will know who has 
tried living in the Adirondacks. There 
it rains every day and night, or rather 
two, three or four times every day and 
night, and you are lucky if you see the 
sun. Even in August it may rain for 
a week at a time in certain seasons. 
Adirondack weather is springtime all 
spring, summer and fall—unless_ the 
weather man slips a cog and lets the 
sun shine for a few days. So while you 
are waiting for a decent kind of a day 
to get out before daylight and watch the 
sun come up over toward the Hudson, 
you need a bait box that is a good one. 


N the photograph at No. 1, and on the 
| sketch at No. 2, is a bait box that does 
me good service. It is four feet long by 
two feet square at the ends and is divid- 
ed into two equal compartments by the 
partition, H, on the drawing. There is 
no wooden bottom on this box with holes 
bored through it, which is a poor means 
of admitting the water and keeping it 
fresh when the suckers are thicker than 
spatter in your bait box. The best floor 
is a wire netting, W, and such a screen 
made from galvanized wire is the best. 
The mesh should be about one-fourth of 
an inch, although larger would do no 
harm up to a limit of half an inch. 

The door, K, does not cover the entire 
top of the bait box but only just half of 
it. A cover that exposes the entire top of 
the box is the reason for some of the 
best minnows jumping to freedom when 
the door is opened for taking out enough 
for bait. While a cover that half opens 
the entire top does not permit of this. 


W= are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this departmen. worthy of his 


name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 


and “geing light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


The rear half of each compartment is 
dark and hither the captives speed when 
the door is opened instead of summer- 
saulting over the end to the deep sea. The 
best way to take minnows from the box 
is with' your landing net ani not with 
the bait pail or hands. The net will not 
frighten the minnows and you have noth- 
ing hard for them to bump into with 
fright, nor is water lifted out. In one 
compartment I place the minnows, as they 
come from the trap, that are just the size 
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I like for putting on the hook; while in 
the other half of the bait box are kept 
the big, little, and indifferent breeds that 
are useful for buoy baiting mainly. 

To anchor the bait box to the dock I 
never depend on staples or nails of any 
kind that a storm or high waves in the 
night may break out and overturn or 
break my box to pieces. Instead a rope, 
R, is run through a half-inch hole and 
knotted on the inside—the rope being 
half inch also. Of course some good lock 
must be put on the cover and I prefer a 
pad-lock that fits the key I carry on my 
key ring. Then you’re sure of live bait 
when you need it. 


HE thing I enjoy about trout fishing 
i at the lake is getting ready. You 
can always have a good lot of sport 
and day dreams without number when 
you are doing this part. While the con- 
quest is many times bitter and disap- 
painting and the empty hands that you 
turn open to the camp cook tremble with 
disgrace, nevertheless the getting ready 
is always good sport and half the game. 
There are the buoys to put out first, or 
maybe you have to try a little trolling 
just to take the edge off your over-tense 
nerves, and maybe you try still-fishing 
with a live minnow without any buoy 
too. Then you steady down and get 
busy with laying plans for the season’s 
campaign. At No. 4, on the illustrations 
is a diagram of a pair of buoys that 
have helped to catch a good many lake 
trout. The first thing is to learn your 
lake. This you do from observation, ex- 
perimentation, or inside information. 
Take an old oar or a post seen aim- 
lessly resting beside the dock, or a piece 
of stray board floating on the water and 
anchor it, as at N, on No. 4, with a wire, 
K, or maybe a rope, attached to the 
stone, Y, near the good fishing ground. 
Maybe a hundred yards along the chan- 
nel you place another buoy anchored by 
the rope or wire, R, to the rock X. Then 
you are ready to bait the buoys. The 
water ought to be from twenty to fifty 
feet deep in some places, where you lo- 
cate the buoys, depending on your lake. 
To bait up the buoys you do what the 
gentleman in the photograph at No. 8, 
is doing—you, chop up some suckers! 
These are taken from the bait box and 
placed by means of the landing net in 
the bait pail. You had better take your 
tools of surgery down the shore for a 
few hundred yards and find some old 
log where the women and children don’t 
visit. This is a good place also to dress 
your catches—if you should ever happen 
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to have such a burden on your hands. 
Take a wiggling minnow from the pail 
with the left hand, grasp him firmly and 
with decision by the middle, then with 
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a sudden blow strike off his head a la 
guillotine. After that keep on chopping 
until the body is a series of chunks from 
half to one full inch long. This will 
make the buoy bait. Repeat the opera- 
tion twenty-five or fifty times and you 
will have a nice pile of bait. A heavy 
butcher knife is just the thing or a small 
hatchet or chopper, to get the suckers 
chopped into bits and ready. 

Then the freshly cut bait-fish bits are 
taken to the buoys and sprinkled on the 
floor of the lake at E. Not too many or 
too few but just enough to attract Mr. 
L. T. to come over and enjoy dinner with 
you. Needless to say you deceive him 
a bit by letting down a piece of sucker 
camouflaged around a neat barbed hook 
—and then if you are lucky he comes to 
Dinner with you. The Dinner needs a 
capital D because it will be that kind 
of a meal when you land his majesty on 
the dining table. A buoy should be bait- 
ed about every other day with fresh bits 
of sucker meat. The stick, N, forming 
the floating buoy will be mighty handy to 
anchor the boat to—unless the wind 
comes up and blows your craft, hook, line, 
sinker and all upon the shore. A buoy 
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ought to be baited three or four days 
before beginning to fish, but if you can’t 
wait, why go at it the minute the bait 
is down. Do not allow the baited hook 
to rest on the bottom, but keep it two 
or three feet high and handy for the fish. 


LIKE a short casting pole, like the 
| one in the picture at No. 3, for fish- 

ing in deep water and a canoe-boat, 
or a canoe, suits me best with the short 
rod. Of course advice on rods is like 
caution on the subject of matrimony to 
a youngster, but that won’t hinder me 
from telling what I like best. And for 
a reel I like the big windlass affair that 
allows you to carry all the line you can 
buy at the store if you want to do that. 
You ought to have three hundred feet 
if the lakes are like the ones I know 
about. Not that you will ever use that 
much but have enough so that you may 
cut off pieces now and then or break a 
line here and there and still have some- 
thing to use toward tHe end of the trip. 

Probably it would be idle for me to 
advise anything about the make of the 
goods to use as the fun of fishing is in 
the fact that every man can carry just 
the tackle that he pleases. If we all 
wanted the same thing it wouldn’t do. 


AYBE the feat of fishing at the 
buoy is a little tame and unevent- 
ful and so you decide to, go troll- 
ing. Now the lake trout hides pretty 
deep in the lake he loves and you have 
got to get down to him unless it is 
early in the spring when he is hungry 
and will come right up to the surface 
and beg. A trolling rig that will get 
down where he is, is shown in the 
diagram at No. 6. From the boat, V, 
the line extends far down and behind 
to the heavy sinker, A. This big hen’s- 
egg of a sinker will follow along on the 
bottom of the lake and keep your lures 
down low for him. You can get it or 
make it and its weight should be two 
or three pounds. This for very deep 
water, possibly ten ounces to a pound 
and a half for more shallow places. 
Between the boat and the sinker come 
three short lines, X, Y, and Z. These 
are attached by three-way swivels. The 
lower line is five or six feet long and 
three feet off the bottom. The next one 
eight or ten feet long and four feet, 
more or less, above the lower line is at 
Y, while a third line twelve feet long 
is swiveled four feet higher. Thus you 
have three chances of hitting the right 
level at which the partic-!ar trout is 
resting. He is pretty !azy so give him 
his medicine as close to l.!s mouth as 


»net too—you can’t tell. 
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possible. Each of the three short lines 
have a swivel, like at M, between the 
main line and the bait, B. Also a swivel, 
D, is best between the large sinker and 
the first short line. 

You must take some kind of a bait 
trap, like the one in the photograph at 
No. 5, to the battlefield with you. Bait 
it up with bread crusts ‘and sir it near 
the mouth of the inlet or in: deep pool 
along the mutith of the stream that 
empties into the lake. Some kind of a 
landing net will be necessary—at least 
for taking the minnows out of the bait 
box if for no other purpose. And then 
you might want to ease a big one into 
the boat and last resting place with your 
Or you may like 
to use a gaff hook. Any way to win! 


LANDING 
NET 
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Like most other kinds of lake fishing 
you have got to: be a philosopher when 
after lake trout. There is a good deal 
that comes along in between the few big 
events that you will need to fill in with 
philosophy. But its all in the game and 
the outdoor invigoration, the hardened 
muscles, the play; the nerve rest, the 
joy of the thing, the contrast to your 
desk back in the city—all those and more 
are elements that go into the fishing 
game. Of course you want your fish, 
every live man does, but don’t take 
them all—leave a few for seed. 
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CONCERNING DUCK DECOYS _ 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
He” many shooters give much atten- 

tion to the choice and placing of their 
decoys? Nowadays, with ducks and 
geese as shy and careful as they are, 
decoys are essential and as an essential 
they should have much thought. 

A study of the habits of birds will re- 
veal many things which explain why 
certain ducks decoy better than others. 
Black ducks are notoriously wary, but 
often they swing into decoys which, to 
the amateur, look crude and poor. Why 
is it? Blue-bills, both greater and lesser, 
usually decoy easily; yet the reverse is 
often the case. From several years’ ob- 
servation it seems to me that the main 
trouble is in the choice or placing of the 
decoys. 

The average wooden decoy which is 
put on the market is well formed, but 
too brightly painted. The paint when 
wet chines and glistens. No one ever 
saw a duck that shone. The best way 
to overcome this defect is to allow the 
decoys to weather a little before putting 
them out. Buy them some time before 
the season opens and allow them to 
weather for a fortnight or so. This 
produces the required dullness without 
injury to the wood. Another point to be 
considered is the position of the birds. 
Buy your decoys so that you get some 
in a sleeping position, some with their 
heads turned, some with them erect. No 
flock of ducks floats with all the heads 
erect unless suspicious. This is just the 
attitude you do not want to have. The 
decoys in front of your blind should look 
quiet and unafraid, as if there was no 
human being for miles around. With a 
mixed flock like this you will have bet- 
ter success. 

In pond shooting there is usually a 
mixed variety of birds flying. Black 
ducks, mallards, blue-bills or red-heads, 
with occasionally other species, will be 
around. Do not let a situation like this 
cause you to mix your different kinds of 
decoys heterogeneously. If you watch 
flying birds carefully you will see that 
black ducks, for instance, will not alight 
with blue-bills. They may alight some 
distance away and swim up to them, but 
they will not alight with them. Mal- 
lards will mix with black ducks, but not 
with red-heads or blue-bills. Canvas 
backs like to stay alone as do teal. A 
sheldrake will mix with anything. So, 
when setting out decoys, put the blue- 
bills in a little flock Ly themselves apart 
from the mallards and black ducks which 
can be mixed at will. 

Take pains to make your set-out as 
natural as possible. Have some birds 
feeding close to shore as sheldrakes are 
so commonly seen doing. The divers, 
like blue-bills, should be farther out than 
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the mallards who are shallow feeders. 
Many birds, like teal, should be off to 
one side as they would be in life. With 
such a setting birds are far more likely 
to decoy than if you had flung out your 
flocks any old way, seeing only that the 
anchors did not get tangled up. 

Live birds should be kept on the beach 
as much as possible. In the water they 
are silent, realizing that they are tied 
down. A few stools are necessary, but 
those on the beach will go to the water 
and look far more natural climbing in 
and out than those floating plainly tied 
to the end of a string. 

Naturalness should be the keynote of 
your set. Unhampered ducks and life- 
like decoys will do ®uch towards making 
the season a successful one. A half- 
dozen more birds than usual should re- 
pay anyone for taking the extra pains 
to make his set look natural. 

* Wynant D. Hupparp, Mass. 


FROM AN OLD READER 


To the Editor of ForEsT AND STREAM: 
D° you know I felt the other day just 
as if I had met some old time dear 
friend when visiting a neighbor I hap- 
pened to run onto an old copy of FoREST 
AND STREAM? Furthermore I at once 


appropriated that copy and it lies before _ 


me now and I have journeyed over every 
line, ads and all, and as I read of gun 
and dog and fishing reel, the years fell 
away and I was again in fancy amid 
the scenes of days that are gone, days 
which for me cannot come back again— 
but—I have something which cannot be 
taken from me, sweet memories. And 
now while old Father Time in his pass- 
ing has in a way laid his hand upon me 
and marked off 60 years of my allotted 
time and just touched my hair with a 
trace of grey—yet he is powerless to 
chill*with his touch the springs of youth- 
ful waters in my heart where I really 
live. I am and ever have been a nature 
lover and such never really grow old. 
The reaper in due time certainly will 
gather them to the harvest but in spirit 
they are still young. Many, many years 
ago, I was,a constant reader of your 
good paper. My newsdealer always had 
my copy reserved and I have read of the 
happy days with gun and dog in many 
fields. I have hunted every game, 
fur and hair and feather from coast to 
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coast, north and south of our country 
and a little bit outside—and my 60 years 
have not dimmed my sight for rifle or 
six-shooter or shotgun—but a hurt to 
my spine keeps me from walking much 
so my hunting is limited—but now I do 
not want to tire you so will just say I 
want the good old ForREST AND STREAM 
sent to me. I am now in the kind of 
country dear to the heart of a nature 
lover, 100 miles from a R. R. and where 
the hand of man has scarcely made a 
mark on the face of nature. I am lo- 
cated on the Apache Trail in the Fouti 
Indian reserve, the wildest and most 
beautiful spot on earth to me, and I will 
be glad to give my brother sportsmen 
who are interested in this country what- 
ever information they would like to 
know concerning it. 


E. M. SAUNDERS, Payson, Arizona. 


WEIGHT OF FOXES 

To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
A PROPOS of your invitation to sub- 

mit facts and figures as to the 
weight of red foxes, permit me to say 
that no two animals are quite so de- 
ceptive in appearance as the coyote and 
red fox. Both are “leggy” animals with 
rather elongated bodies covered with a 
wealth of guard hairs and fur greatly 
tending to exaggerate their size. The 
English have two expressions that are 
aptly applied to horses, viz: “fine drawn” 
and “cherry ripe”. The thoroughbred in 
good condition and ready for.the track is 
“fine drawn” as opposed to “cherry 
ripe”, which would indicate that the ani- 
mal had been fattening on succulent 
grasses. The coyote and the fox cer- 
tainly fall in the former category. 

I have just been petting a coyote pup 
seven weeks old. He is a playful little 
rascal and is as active as an acrobat. 
At first glance you would think him of 
fair size, but not so. He is all sinew 
and muscle, and his bones are small. 
Like the fox, Nature has endowed him 
with the attributes of speed. I have 
watched the coyote move over holt and 
hill. His ordinary gait is an easy, 
graceful, shadow-like one, but like the 
fox he can flatten out and move like the 
wind. Both animals are speedy, and 
have stamina enabling them to move 
over tremendous areas under cover of 
darkness. Both are nocturnal hunters 
and range wide. Occasionally they move 
by day, but it is their custom to bed 
down after a night of marauding. 

Back at my native heath in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge in Virginia, I 
once shot a red fox. I mention the mat- 
ter with extreme compunction. Why? 
Because that section is peopled by the 
progeny of cock-fighting and hard-riding 
squires. They all subscribe to the doc- 
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trine of Oliver Wendell Holmes that 
“there is something about the outside 
of a horse that pleases the inside of a 
man.” There they ride to the hounds 
five months of the year, and had it been 
known that I shot a red fox I would 
have been ostracised, outlawed and pos- 
sibly decapitated. The fact remains 
however, that I did bowl over Mr. Vul- 
pes fulvus with a charge of No. 6 shot 
belched forth from a full-choked gun at 
something in excess of fifty paces. 

I was attempting to walk up game 
not far from my old home in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, and had traversed a 
broad stretch of rolling pasture land, 
and then had threaded my way cautious- 
ly through two thickets, but the elusive 
game, if there, had given me the slip. 
In half disgust I decided to try my hand 
at squirrels and accordingly put on my 
seven-league boots and made strides for 
the mountain. 

Hardly had I gotten well into the 
wooded area when I heard hounds giving 
tongue, perhaps half a mile away. I 
stopped stock still, thinking the quarry 
might come my way. I had tarried only 
a few moments when sure enough I spied 
Mr. Fox moving along velvet shod, and 
with accustomed stealth, on the oppo- 
site side of a ravine about fifty paces 
distant. Quickly bringing my gun to 
shoulder I gave him the charge of No. 6 
shot. At the crack of the gun he sat 
on his haunches, but quickly regained his 
feet and bounded over theshill. Leisurely 
strolling in that direction until I had 
crossed the crest ‘of the divide I saw 
four hounds mouthing the dead animal. 
Foxy Grandpa drove the fox hounds off 
and claimed the fox. This occurred late 
in October and the fox was in full pelage. 
He: was an aged robber of hen-roosts 
and looked to be of unusual size, but 
weighed just a trifle over 12 pounds. 

A homesick Southerner who had taken 
up his residence in New York once said 
to me, “I don’t like the fried chicken they 
have up here. It is aeroplane chicken, 
all frame and no meat.” That, Mr. Edi- 
tor, may be very aptly applied to the fox. 

WILDFOWL WILL, So. Dakota. 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
A* article in the July number of 

ForEST AND STREAM on the origin 
of the Chesapeake Bay dog was inter- 
esting. A description of the dog and 
his breeding was written by Frank For- 
ester and published in 1856, from which 
I quote the following: 

“This dog is a pure Spaniel of the 
largest existing species. He is perhaps 
the most powerful, enduring and daunt- 
less of all dogs. Certainly and beyond 
all doubt he is the most sagacious, the 
most faithful, the most easily taught and 
the most retentive of what he has learned 
of all varieties of his race. They are in 


their purest shape jet black or dingy red. 
Any intermixture of white beyond a 
straight frill on the breast is indicative 
of Labrador blood. This breed obtains 
its great excellence on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, through Patapsco Neck on 
the Gunpowder and up the Chesapeake 
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Bay, where they are considered of un- 
rivalled excellence among duck shooters. 

These dogs are the descendents of a 
dog and bitch, the former red, the latter 
black, which were obtained by Mr. Law, 
of Baltimore, from an English vessel 
bound from Newfoundland to Pool, in 
England. They were stated to be a pair 
of pups procured for the owner of the 
vessel of the most approved Newfound- 
land breed of different families and were 
obtained by the sailors from the English 
captain as a matter of favor. ir 
progeny retains the original cclor, - 
ticularly the red line of the dog and all 
the excellence.of the breed. 

The points by which they may be 
known are the long-pointed head, small, 
smooth ears, medium height, compact 
shape, muscular short limbs, wavy, long 
coat of glossy black or red, not curled, 
and the wonderful activity, strength and 
even speed for which the race is famous. 
When they are of the pure breed they re- 
quire little breaking and no severity. 
Their gratitude, love, indefatigable desire 
to please, cannot be surpassed by that 
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stunted junipers, struggling up here and 
there. 

The general effect was of a tawny 
ground splashed with greens, and browns, 
and whites; the whole set in a dark green 
frame of spruce forest, picked out here 
and there with vivid flashes of scarlet 
and orange where occasional hardwood 
trees flaunted their autumn bravery. 

There were moose tracks in plenty; 
winding paths trodden by many hoofs, 
and mud-holes, and wallowing pits, where 
the great beasts evidently were used to 
disport themselves in summer time. 

My friend decided to call his moose on 
the higher ground by the stream—appar- 
ently a fashionable watering-place. I 
chose to try my luck further down on the 
verge of the swamp, where two junipers 
fought for a living with the morass. 

As we took up our stations the shades 
of evening were gathering in. The sun 
had dropped behind the spruce trees and 
these were gradually ‘changing from 
green to black. Occasional shafts of gold 
shot through the spear-like tops, while 
the sky above ran riot in crimson and 





Sir Thomas Gratton-Esmond and his. trophy 


of any living being, brute or human, 
and their fidelity, attachment, truth and 
devotion alone of any I have ever seen 
or proved, defies time and change, is un- 
altered by unkindness and survives even 
the grave.” 

I trust this will be of interest to your 
readers. E. A. Vickroy, Ohio. 


A MOOSE CALLING EXPERIENCE 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
— season I was the guest of a 
friend—a great shikari—a man of 
many hunts and of many experiences. 
He was my host at a charming camp in 
New Brunswick, well-known to us of old, 
and endeared by many memories. We 
were hunting moose and the scene of our 
adventure was a flat, about a mile long, 
one end of which was fairly solid ground, 
with a little stream running through it 
and dotted with straggling birches. The 
land fell away to a bog, dotted with 
patches of alder scrub, until it merged 
in a swamp covered with high reeds and 





orange and green and blue; one of those 
indescribable Canadian sunsets that ever 
fascinate in their changing glory and 
never stale in their infinite variety. 

The plaintive, quivering melody of my 
friend’s birchen horn rising and falling 
and dying away in the labyrinth of the 
inscrutable woods, recalled me to the 
business in hand, and I began calling. 

We called, alternately at intervals and 
by and by an answer came back from 
the’ southeast, and a little later another 
answer came from the southwest. 

Things began: to feel exciting. I 
called again, and again both answers 
came. Two bull-moose were evidently 
on the way. Their Answers sounded 
nearer and nearer and the crashing of 
the branches, as they forced their dif- 
ferent ways through the underwood, be- 
gan to be plainly audible. 

Both bulls” were trying to locate the 
position of the imaginary cow I repre- 
sented. The bull from .the southwest 
was further off than the bull from the 
southeast. Then I changed my call; 
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tthey were too near for the long bellow, 
sand I drew them on with short grunts. 
-All this time it was growing steadily 
darker; the forest all round was inky 
black. The swamp was a grey expanse 
with whirling vapors, eddying up towards 
the early stars. Now and then either 
bull would seem, by the sounds of his 
march, to be losing his direction and my 
croakings would take longer to draw him 
back, but still they came, ¢rashing 
through the forest and snorting. I was 
facing south; every nerve a’tingle! At 
last, to my left, a dark form glided out 
anto the fog from the forest edge: how 
far off I could not guess nor indeed did 
it matter. I could feel my carbine in 
my hands but it was much too dark to 
aim. So pointing at a venture towards 
the gliding shadow I pressed the trig- 
ger. A vivid flash! An echoing report! 
The shadow vanished in the mist and 
the reeds swallowed him up. That was 
all I saw of moose No. 1. 

And then a surprising thing hap- 
pened. I imagined that I had made noise 
enough, with a sufficient display of fire- 
works, to frighten off any self-respect- 
ing moose within miles, but the echoes 
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of my fusillade had hardly died away 
when I realized that moose No. 2 was 
still coming strong. 

There was a crash and a splash be- 
hind me, and another dark form moved 
out into the flat. I could just discern 
him as he stood for a second, and then 
moved towards the spot where my host 
was stationed; but quickly changing his 
mind, he turned and moved with many 
splashes and much swishing of reeds to- 
wards me. As he passed between me 

the spruce trees I fired. He glided 

nd I fired again. He stopped this 
time so I fired again and he rolled over 
on his back, struggled up on his fore- 
legs, and rolled over and lay quiet. 

I left my standing place between the 
junipers, and tried to reach him, but 
it was too dark, and the swamp too deep, 
so I abandoned the attempt for the time 
being and waded and scrambled up the 
valley to the dryer ground where my 
host was stationed. He had followed the 
developments of my adventure with in- 
terest and had heard something of the 
initial stages, but of the end he knew 
nothing, being too far off. He did not 
even know what I had been shooting at, 
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and was amazed when I told him that I 
had shot at two separate moose. He 
told me that I had made a magnificent 
pyrotechnic display with the flashes of 
my rifle against the darkness and he 
imagined that it was all in honor of 
moose No. 1. He was amazed when I 
told him of what had happened. 

It was, in ‘my experience, a unique per- 
formance. I have called two moose to- 
gether on other occasions, and have shot 
at one of them, but never before have I 
called two moose together and shot at 
them both. 

But our experiences of that memora- 
ble October evening were not yet con- 
cluded. Before going back to the camp 
my host gave a final call and immediate- 
ly there came an answering crash in the 
birch thicket to the north of us. We 
waited breathlessly and soon another 
black shadow glided out on to the flat, 
and moved towards us. This shadow 
presently resolved itself into two forms, 
one behind the other. To make sure of 
their sex my friend turned a little elec- 
tric torch on them when they were quite 
close, and two pretty cows stood before 
(CONTINUED OI PAGE 518) 
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All huating prohibited on— 


Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 


Mondays.—For waterfowl locally in 
Maryland and North Carolina. 


| Tucedays.—For waterfow! on the 
Flats and certain 


Susquehanaa 
rivers in Maryland. 


Other days.—For waterfowl locally 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 


| Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
and Harfotd Counties, Maryland. 


Days when snow is on the 
ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and Maryland. 













































HUNTING 


YOUR “rr 


Will be very materially 
safeguarded against dis- 
appointment if the loops 
of your shooting 
vest contain 


Patented Steel- Locked 


“Field” Shells 


This famous brand of 
Shotgun Ammunition 
can now be had at a ma- 
jority of stores where 
Sportsmen’s supplies of 
the better grade are sold. 
But, if your dealer doesn’t 
handle it, write us and 
we will see what can 


“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 
Send for “ Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


{HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 
OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS—CHAPTER SEVEN 


By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


‘HE Northern Lights 
were burning in ma- 
gic arch over. the 
mountains and forest 
as we drew near the 
run again. Above the 
tinkle of wavelets 
came a_e splashing 
sound; there was 
something in the run, 
But the run was no 
easy place to navigate 
in the dark, and there 

were four of us in one canoe. Yet we 
made the attempt although we could not 
hear a hundred feet away as the curves 
of the run deflected the sound. We 
stuck on a shallow and as the poles came 
out to push off I turned on the search- 
light and tried to locate the game. This 
time we were in a position favorable to 
our quarry, and there was a huge com- 
motion in the alders that lined the run, 
a smashing of dry branches, and a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a moose disappearing up 
the lumber road in the glare of the light. 

Then we pushed free and entered the 
second lake. Still haunted by the mem- 
ory of the big moose we had just flashed. 
my mind was in a turmoil, but as the 
lovely streamers of the Northern Lights 
fiashed and grew and waned over the fir 
clad mountains, forming a fairy arch 
in the star-sown sky, the silence of the 
night descended on us again. 

From time to time we could hear the 
far-away leap of a trout feeding on the 
moths that floated through the beam of 
the searchlight, the flutter of bats and 
night birds near by. But as we reached 
well into the center of the pond these 
died down, and again we were in silence. 

Then we heard the moose sound again. 
There was no mistaking it. The surge 
of waters as the massive head plunged 
down, the tinkle of ripples, silence, then 
the surging snort as the head came up 
and he blew the water from his nostrils, 


then the drip, dri8 of droplets from snout 
and ear and hide. So we stole silently 
on once more, with nerves tense and mus- 
cles stretched to the task before us. 

And again the silence was shattered 
with ~-nerve-thrilling suddeness right 
under our prow; a subduéd, grating qua- 
a-ak that made us tingle. We had run 
into a flock of sleeping ducks, their heads 
tucked under wings, floating thus far out 
in the lake to avoid the stealthy leap of 
fox from shore, but now flapping away 
into the night,—flappers aroused from 
their rosy dreams by a ghost boat filled 
with huge ghostly enemies. 

But the moose ahead of us took abso- 
lutely no notice of the interruption. We 
could still hear the distant splash and 
surge and tinkle. So, silently we glided 
on and on till at last the signal came 
to throw on the light. Again it was a 
big cow moose, and as the search light 
struck her, up came the ears, her long 
neck stretched from the wavelets, and 
her eyes twinkling like stars the while 
she quested for our scent with her long, 
mobile nose. 

So comical she appeared there, Moose 
Venus rising from her bath, that we could 
not help laughing at her. But she took 
matters seriously and calmly. There 
was no flurry of panic, just an interested 
examination as though she said, “Hello! 
Now what in the world is this? There 
sure are some funny things happening 
tonight.” 

Then while I held her with the light, 
we set the camera and touched off the 
flash. That is to say we went through 
the motions, but the flashlight paper had 
become damp in the wreathing mists of 
the run, and only a futile sputter re- 
warded us. Also, Mrs. Moose started 
for home and dry land. 

Then began a midnight race the like 
of which I have never seen before or 
since. We urged the mate to put new 
paper on, and the guides fairly lifted 
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A& moose in clear water can swim faster than one man can paddle 
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3 ee 
Beautiful “Lake Parlin” for Sale 
Midway Between Moosehead Lake and the Rangeleys 


(Mt. Coburn from Lake Parlin) poe os 8S 


Beneath Mt. Coburn, in the Heart of the Maine Woods 


A SPORTSMAN’S ESTATE 


APPROXIMATELY 250 ACRES 


Located on the Portland-Quebec Highway; 18 hours by Bar Harbor-Kineo Short-Line Express from 
New York; at Lake Parlin, Somerset County, Me.; 12 miles from Jackman Station; C. P.R. R. Two 
hundred and fifty acres, more or less; complete and self-sufficient establishment; comprising Residence, 
15 bedrooms; Garage; Stables; Laundry; Greenhouse; Poultry Plants; Deer House and Run; Mush- 
room House; Electric Light, Acetylene Gas and Water Plants; Barns; Sheepfold; Boat House; Refrig- 
eration Plant; Smithy, Employees’ Dormitory, etc.,etc-——2o0 Buildings; 80 Acres of farm land under cul- 
tivation; Vegetable and Flower Gardens; Lawns, Bowling Green, etc. Woodland Park in course of 
improvement. A fifteen year development, In perfect order—ready for immediate occupancy. 


An ideal home for club or sportsman in the boundary mountains of Maine. A delta of beauty 
and sport—formed by the well developed farm and enhanced by the unrivalled delight of the famous 
Lake Parlin. The particular charm of this Estate is its provision of perfect comfort in the heart of 
the sportsman’s wildwoods. Splendid hunting and fishing; big game, trout, grouse, etc., etc. Dom- 
inates a 15 mile radius of over 50 lakes and ponds,—moose range, deer, bear and big game trails. 
The center of a wealth of the proverbial Maine lakes, both such as hold the treasure of 5-pounders, 
like Lake Parlin, and such wherein the smaller speckled beauties strike, two to a cast.—In short, 
a sportsman’s paradise——Could not be duplicated for double the price. 


For a sportsman’s family, no more ideal Maine residence could be created ;—the individual buyer of 
means will find excellent provision for sport and fireside——The generous proportions of this estate will 
sustain a sizable club membership, which the usual-priced shares will easily finance as a sportsman’s club, 


Apply to Your Own Broker or Address 
“LAKE PARLIN ESTATE”—Post Office, Station E, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $126,000. Inspection 
by Appointment. See your Automobile Blue Book. 
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| HE’S CHARGINC—STOP HIM! 


ERE he comes—six hundred pounds of wounded, raving, fighting 

grizzly! Wicked, pointed head stretched out—evil little pig eyes 
glaring hate—long yellow tusks snapping in bloody foam—high shoul- 
ders rocking with effort as they drive the ten-inch hooked chisels of 
claws ripping through the moss—smash through the witch-hopples— 
here he comes! 


Easy does it—take your time! The little .250-3000 Savage rises 
easily, smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face frozen against 
the stock—seeing both sights—following that slavering chin with the 
bead—holding your breath and shutting down steadily with your 
trigger-finger. Bang! 


Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded and 
ready again. But he’s down. Crumpled end over end in his stride. 
That vicious little .67 grain pointed bullet, traveling 3,000 feet per 
second, smashed through his jaw, shivered his neck vertebra to splin- 
ters, and splashed. them through his lungs. Never knew what struck 
him—dead when he hit the ground! 


Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots—in 
two seconds, if you need*them that fast—and each of them -with a 
gilt-edge target accuracy that will hit an 800 yard military bullseye, 
and punch enough to slam through half-inch steel boiler-plate at a 
hundred yards. Now supplied in both Lever and Bolt action, with 
checked extra-full pistol-grip and forearm and corrugated steel shot- 
gun butt-plate and trigger. See either one at your dealer’s—he can 
supply them or write Dept. I-1 for complete description. 


SAVAGE ARMS GORPORATION 


SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





250-8000 Savage Rifle, take down model. 
22-inch tapered round barrel with integral 
sight base. Checked extra-full pistol grip 
and forearm, check trigger. Corrugated 
steel shotgun. buttplate. Commercia! silver 
bead front and flat-topped windgauge spert- 
ing rear sights. Weight about 7 lbs. 
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that heavy canoe out of the water. Wild 
excitement seized us and drove us thrill- 


"ing to the chase. 


We managed to turn her to some ex- 
tent, so the race ran diagonally toward 
a headland. We dug at the paddles, the 
mate made frantic efforts to replace the 
wet paper; and all of us worked like 
madmen in the dark. 

Now I found that a moose in clear 
water can swim faster than one man can 
paddle, but not so fast as two men, pro- 
vided the canoe is unloaded. But here 
we had four in the canoe, and only two 
paddlers. They were handicapped to the 
extent of a three-hundred pound load, yet 
they gained for a time, and that moose, 
shining in the beams of the searchlight, 
did some glorious swimming. Her power- 
ful muscles bulged, her long ears strained 
till they were stiff as a jackrabbit’s at 
attention. The water fairly boiled in her 
wake. We were right on her. Every 
hair and bristle clear cut. I could reach 
out and touch her with the camera. I 
could even see the bubbles rise from her 
powerful strokes as she surged forward. 
Camera levelled, we raced on, madly call- 
ing for the flash. But it was not to be. 
The moose made hard bottom at the end 
of the headland, then with a mighty surge 
and splash she leaped the barrier of 
deadwood and low alder,—to disappear in 
the silent black grottoes of the forest. 


AT moose never made the slightest 

grunt or bellow or squeal. She raced 

in silence, and she made no outcry 
even after she had landed. Whatever 
troubles she thought she had, she bore 
in silence, thus showing up another in- 
teresting thing,—these big game folk are 
as individual in their action as human 
beings,—almost. It does not follow that 
because one does a certain thing, the 
others will do it. 

And of this we had another interesting 
sample right away. 

Turning the light inboard, we fixed the 
gear and made ready once more. Then 
we headed through the runway at the up- 
per end of the lake and into First Bath- 
urst. As we rounded the head of the run 
we heard the moose noise, but this time 
right along the shore. 

Slowly we crept up in the silence of 
midnight. This moose was walking in 
the shallows, and on hard bottom, for we 
could hear the rattle of hoofs on the cob- 
bles. Thus we crept on till the signal 
came for the searchlight. Then a curious 
scene was revealed,—a young bull with 
nubbin horns in velvet was nuzzling the 
shallow water and raising his head from 
time to time, to watch us. 

He heard us, that was plain. Yet no 
scent had come to him. And when the 
glaring light fell on him we could see the 
shine of his eyes and his every motion. 
Not in the least disturbed, he watched us 
as we drifted up wind toward him. We 
reached twenty-five feet, then twenty feet 
and still he stood there gazing nonchal- 
antly at the light. 

Again we tried the flash and again a 
futile sputter rewarded us.- The night 
mists had dampened them all, or perhaps 
the spray from the paddles during the 
race had wet them. At any rate the 
photos were “non plus.” So we started to 
play with the moose. We felt that fifteen 
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Df it isn’t 
an Hastman, 
it isn’t a 


Kodak. 


Make your KODAK Story 
Autogsraphic 


Keep on every negative the date and title; make your Kodak story 
not merely a picture story but also a record story; a story that will take 
you back to the year, the month; the very spot—will bring those outing 
days freshly before you even when time has played sad tricks with memory. 


Making the autographic record is the work of but a moment—and 
autographic film costs you no more than the other kind. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y:., 7e Kodak City 
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The Larger the Game-- 
the greater the responsibility of 
the rifle 


HE uncertain habits of game add to the zest of 
hunting— but uncertainty in your rifle and ammu~ 
nition can spoil the best of hunting trips. 


For over a hundred years the name Remington on a 
rifle has meant accuracy, dependability and true 
Hew much more hunting enjoyment 
there is in an arm of this kind! 


emin¢oto. 
RUM 
for Shooting Right 


For instance, take the Remington Model 14 High Power Slide 
The slide action principle enables the hunter to 
operate his rifle faster than any other hand-operated action 
and helps him to catch his aim quickly after each shot. 
rifle comes charabered for .25, .30, .32 and .35 Remington high 
power smokeless cartridges. Solid breech, hammerless, take- 
down. Holds six shots. 

The Remington Model 8 Autoloading rifle comes in the same 
calibers as the Model 14 but holds five cartridges—one shot 
for each pull of the trigger—positive and rapid action. 


Either of these rifles may be used for the largest game found on 
the North American Continent. 
hunters who are unusually critical of the kind of arm 

select. No one cares to take chances when hunting big game. 


Any one of the Remington dealers in your town will be - 
to show you either of these fine high power models. 
eaduine Red Ball Sign on a store indicates “ eae 
Headquarters” where shooters find the satisfaction that goes 
with service cheerfully rendered. 


Send for Model 14 and Model 8 Folders 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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Both are used by big game 
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feet was our limit to a young bull at 
midnight. So we backed away while he 
tood watching us. Then I said to Charlie 
Cremin, “Drift up to where he can smell 
us.” Came a wild transforniation that 
sent a thrill through us all. No sooner 
did that bull get our scent than all his in- 
difference vanished. He fairly exploded 
into activity, while we backed off. 

There was a clear bit of rubble beach 
for about fifty feet where he stood with 
his back to the dense forest. Like a big 
gun shell he went across that clear space, 
the gravel flying from his hoofs. Then I 
threw the searchlight on the forest edge 
just where he was about to plunge in. 

With a mighty heave he stopped dead 
in his tracks, rearing on his haunches 
with the effort,—then wheeling as on a 
pivot, he plunged back across the beach 
for the opposite end, only to find the 
light under his nose again as he was 
about to leap for the forest shelter. 

This we repeated a dozen times till the 
beach was plowed up by his furious ef- 
forts, as he zig-zagged back and forth. 

But soon we saw another thing, he was 
heading each time more and more toward 
us, and the water so-shallow here that 
the paddle blades hit bottom at every 
stroke. If he happened to come our way 
there would be something different from 
a joke.. And evidently Charlie Cremin 
thought the same thing at the same time, 
for he shouted hoarsely, “For God’s sake 
Doctor turn that light away! You have 
him blinded. If he comes our way he’ll 
go through this canoe like the Devil 
through a matchbox.” AND I TURNED 
OUT THE LIGHT. 

I turned it out instantly and without 
argument, though with a bit of appre- 
hension. I fully agreed with Charlie 
as to results, and I had no desire to get 
smashed in the lake at that time of the 
night. Also I had proved all I wanted 
to prove abundantly. For the bull leaped 
at once clear of the beach, and with one 
smashing crash disappeared in the forest. 
Nor could we hear him two minutes 
after his going. So magically can these 
great clumsy beasts go through these 
heart-breaking thickets. 

It was now the darkness just before 
the summer dawn, so we turned the 
canoe toward home and blankets and a 
cosey fire. For even in mid-August up 
here on Nepisiguit the nights are cold. 
And we had been packed in strained 
positions all night. 


S we went back through the run a 
couple of deer were feeding, their 
ruddy skins showing up in the flare 

of the searchlight. Trout also were 
dimpling the surface where the beams 
fell. Whisps of mist rose, weaving in the 
glow, and above the silent, fir-clad forest 
the Aurora Borealis shone, shone as I 
have rarely seen it. Now an arch of 
pulsing rose, sending out streamers of 
opal-green and topaz-yellow. Again the 
magic arch was broken as though the 
invisible moose of the night had galloped 
along it, flinging it into massed chunks 
of subdued -glory. Almost might one 
think at times, when the whole northern 
sky burned and glowed, that heaven was 
appearing through the night sky of the 
poles, the glory light of ancient rs 
As we silently drifted homeward, 
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OUTING SPECIALTIES ~ 
for Every Hour in the Open 
you can place utmost re- 


liance on every Marble’s article. 
There is no better outing equipment 
made than Marble’s Safety Pocket Yq S Lee = a 
and Camp Axes, Hunting and Fish “* SE NS Nw Pe © Bae 
Knives, Gun Sights, Cleaning Imple- fA Mer Or ez 7 


ee 


se a a 
Cae a Daa \ Dee Le 
, — SA r 
RRA Zk MS 


“a 


ments, Fish Gaff, Compasses. eas pagers. ae | 
Marble’s Gun Sights for big or small game, 


or target shooting—for every gun and every Jointed Rifle Rod 
gun owner. They will improve your shooting, When screwed together it’s solid as a 


an ty 
Tf 
4 A 
on the range or in the woods and field. one-piece rod—can’t wobble, bend or ff 
i) 


break. Easily ip beni be packed 

’ . in small space. Three brass sections; 
Marble’s Flexible two steel Telnet steel swivel at end. 
Rear Sight Brass or steel—26, 30 and 34 in. long. 
Known wherever guns are State caliber and length wanted, $1.10. 


fired. Universal favorite 
with both professional and _ au, Misses 
amateur--a perfect rear sight. pF sl a 
Stem is not , . 
rigid, held by a 
—e spring 
in base—won’t i 
_ break when struck. Anti-Rust Ropes 
; ie ER 3 to Saturated with oil, they prevent bar- 
b ra = oe ae y brings it rel rusting or becoming pitted. One 
i eas Te gr ae . ae Si- oiling lasts a year. For shotguns or 
tion. Iwo discs furnished, rifles, 55e; revolvers, 25e. Give gauge 
or caliber wanted. 


Field Cleaner ‘ 


Cleaner is same as Marble’s 
Rifle Cleaner. Loop can be put 
over some projection, weight 


Sh fine in dark timber, will n 
t blarn bright Heht. Sight dropped thru gun and held in 


t blur in bright light. Sight 
blade is ee a atlas one hand, move gun back and forth. Saves much time and labor in cleaning 


shaped, toreflect rays forward bad spots. Can. be attached to any rifle rod. State caliber, 85¢. 


and to center of gold bead. ff Same construction as Field Cleaner. For all 
For all rifles, revolv’s, $1.65. / Shot Gun Pull Thru shotguns. State gauge wanted, $1.10. 


Marble’s Stand i 
ard Front fi , Shot Gun Cleaner 
Sight yy ; rT [8 Thoroly cleans without injuring finest 
/ gun—removes all lead, rust, powder 
dr : residue. Softest brass gauze washers on 
(gp {steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. State gauge, 85¢c. 


i / Rifle Clean er Same construction as shot gun cleaner—state caliber, 
55c. 


Marble’s V-M Nitro-Solvent Oil 


Front Sight This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equip- 
7 ment free from rust. It quickly dissolves the resi- 
Theidealfront que of all powders. A perfect lubricant—the best 
sight to use oil you can buy. 2-ounce bottle, 25e; 6-ounce 
Fexjble Ries Sig ogy $ can, 55e—by mail 10c extra. Sample free. 


bodies one new to Most dealer’s have Marble’s Equip- 
dase. Pabtindioe ment—if you can’t find what you want 
of Pope’sIslandGold— Order by mail. Marble’s Catalog con- 
easy to'see in anylight, tains a fund of valuable information— 


will not blur, $1.65. ask for a copy. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., p.i. ave., Gladstone ,Mich. 


CO, £2 LZ « fais 
AY LAL & 


ee — 
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seemed as if the ages had rolled back- 
ward and time turned again; till we 


were back in the old stone age, and these 

00 moose, cousins of the mighty Irish elk 

i ncenuiiine now extinct, but in the dream world of 

9 the past living again, ghosts of the past 
when men first experimented with fire. 

And with the Northern Lights shining 

like the curtains of God’s tabernacles, 

with the constellations burning till we 

floated in a world of waters star-roofed 


a 1 and star-paved, where the loon lay asleep 
B hi \) and the duck brood dreamed, we came 
unc Ing =» campward,—rested and ready for the 
Th next night when we were to have the 
em : ‘ battle royal with a Huge Bull Moose ac- 
“Ss »?? ice, ut a sreencer + ; ; 

Only with a thoroughly clean barrel ont pale shana investment tually at arms length in the midnight. 

can you put the shots where you even at this figure. It repre- (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
want them —the cleanliness that is *sents the highest development 


sured b . of the Sporting Firearm perfect- ssicenbetinaineihematabipiioaaed 

eer y using ly «balanced, beautifully ol d 
. ated — double barreled am- 
Pyramid Solvent merless Ejector—Single Trigger. THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
barrels bored to Greener stand- - 

. ‘ * ard, the highest pattern and MIXING BOX 
Dissolves residue of high power most regular grouping obtain- 
smokeless and black powders easily, able. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE* 489) 
_—- Loosens metal fouling. Re- Every detail is keenly criticized suit individual taste. The stem posts, 


ae use of — — i by experts in gun constraction stiff rib and knees, thwarts under decks, 
st e et sult is a symphony : ; ; 
no destructive chemical and no mois the, TUG: 5 Arne outwale beading and inwale coaming are 


ture. After usin outline—an object d’art, the 
Pyramid Solvent, = PERFECT GUN—a_lifetime’s of hardwood, preferably of oak. The 


i : - . delight to the Sportsman and ‘ ’ 

3-in-One Oilto prevent = = an heirloom of increasing worth posts, knees and rib can be cut from a 6 

rust and to lubricate. Ceres” to coming generations. x12" =x:2" oak plank. All of the hard- 

Pyramid Solvent is for sale by : Ste Seed ta 1a jeehl “Wieatien ware mre be of brass so as to prevent 

wont ace 3 —— . Lasiier cat lineal. witht rich a ron will rust in spite of paint and 
m & Convenien t can thal viled Velvet, complete’ with i t the st h d 
; ad pilec P will eat awa e stren ood. 

fits pocket or shooting kit, 30c =e heavily plated and ebony im- Th s t “eg os a 

percan, If your dealer can’t plements, delivered duty paid. ec mos impor ant poin in e con- 

ar puoynd = ae a , struction comes in the bevelling of the 

postpa course we make guns o * ee 

ican he Das On € me Bi sete Bah Ege. RE an i outside edges of the bottom board. This 

sas ab Bok whew Yok. Bhirnep aa alogue No. 43 and Fine Gun board will have to be drawn to scale ac- 

ars ak Z booklet on request. cording to the dimensions of your boat 

and later transcribed to both the inside 

WwW. W. GREENER and outside of the bottom board, taking 

G d RiAl k the measurement every six inches. In 

un an ttemaker this way your saw and plane will be guid- 

St. Mary’s Row ed correctly. Care at this point will give a 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND nice joint between this edge and the side 


planks, and will prevent a leaky boat. 
29 Palimall - LONDON, S. W. The rocker bottom is shaped by means of 
a temporary joice holding the center of 
the bottom board down, the joice being 
propped from the ceiling. Then block up 
the ends to the required height. Giye 
. ‘ “J the bow a trifle more rise than the stern. 
Windsuane "$7.00 i The shape of the stiff rib will determine 
No. 21 Without } the flare of the sides as well as the gen- 
Windgauge, $5.50 4 eral lines of your canoe, so the stiff rib 
is set together with the stems before the 
sides are applied. When laying the sides, 
be sure that your plank is evenly bal- 


Two Bully Hunting Sights hy 

Used by shooters who prefer the rear sight x Ue LG ITHACA — then seply by stiff —. and 
on the receiver rather than on the tang. es re ; wor towar the en IS, doing all o your 
For Marlin 1898-95; Winchester 1886-92-95; 4 \ WINS trimming and finishing after the whole 


No. 88 only for Remington Model 14. 3 side is in place. Following the finishing 
Disc for No. 88, 50c extra. ww Eastern Canada) | of the sides, you will place your thwarts 
Championship which will serve both.as a foundation for 

LYMAN SIGHTS For the Sth time Sam’ | YOUT decks and a further bracing of the 
Vance won the Eastern | Side boards. Your decks, coaming and 

Just the sights for quick, ac- fs Canada Championship, | beading complete the construction. This 


curate shooting. The Lyman 6 the Governor General’s : ‘ j ing 

; = 5 is matter of laying first and trimming 
Rear Aperture Principle cen- Cup and the big handi- tt a kin £ ticul Deas 
ters the eye on the front sight, cap. Canada’s greatest atterward, taking particular care 5 


ae. the ana siving a shot selected to represent | to make all joints and seams as tight as 
view oO} e game, se : : . 8 : ; 
Iyman Ivory or Gold Bead eee oe possible with a view to a ship-shape job. 
ee, eee eis Finally the paint, which should be of good 
Rear Sight; the Lyman Beac : . 
shows up distinctly against Any man can break more grade marine quality, put on over a wood 
bounding game in any light. targets with an Ithaca filler. Most of the “Mixing Boxes” are 
een se CONS WY ee Parnes ce equipped with a “bang iron” made from 
placing the factory sight with Singles, $75.00 up 2 : ‘ 
a No. 6 Tyman Combination Doubles, $45.00 up | 2 flat piece of brass, which is neatly pat- 


ee eee terned and laid over both stems on the 
Slick ee ae aok ep Soe — ee a goa outside. These are fastened down with 
the. toe Reka Meee, 1 “e. Poh small brass screws. A hole is drilled 

A ee we through the top of each bang iron for a 
ee an Ss Coe ae RS “painter.” The finished weight is about 
s 7 65 pounds and its capacity about 500. 
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THE GAME RANGES 
OF KLAPPAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 487) 


HE second day’s hunt was full of in- 
terest and excitement. From six in 
the morning until eight-thirty at 

night we traveled through the mountains 
in-search of the Stone ram. 

We saw twenty-five or thirty ewes and 
some young rams, but no old ones. A 
very prominent fact, requiring some com- 
ment, was the lack of lambs with the 
ewes, as we saw but one of them. 

Wolves and coyotes destroy the young 
of the nountain sheep. The coyote is the 
greater destroyer of the two because 
there are so many more of them, but we 
found the remains of a fully matured 
ram that had probably been killed by a 
wolf. Likewise the fact that many cari- 


bou cows are without calves has recently | 


become quite noticeable. The same de- 
stroying agencies are held responsible as 
in the case of the skeep. I believe that 
the wolf hangs about the bands of the 
sheep and herds of caribou as he former- 
ly followed the buffalo, but, of course, not 
to the same extent. 

From my limited observation I cannot 
say whether these predatory animals are 
destroying sheep and caribou faster than 
they are reproducéd, but it may be that, 
unless they were thus destroyed, they 
would soon increase to the extent that 
their food supply would be insufficient to 
maintain them. It is a matter that calls 
for careful observation by the Canadian 
government. “ 

We saw many moose beds and game 
trails extending in every direction. There 
were, the sheep paths among the peaks, 
the caribou trails over the broad level 
mountains and the trails of the moose in 
the valleys. 

It is very difficult to see the Stone 
sheep at any considerable distance. Espe- 
cially is this so when they are lying 
down, as they are of an iron grey color, 
sometimes almost black and their color 
matches with the black lichens on the 
grey rocks and the black sands at the 
base of the peaks. At a distance of six 
hundred yards the naked eye cannot see 
tHem unless they are on the sky line, and 
through eight power binoculars they ap- 
pear very small at that distance, but the 
Indian is quick at picking them out from 
among the rocks. 

In the morning we had seen four or 
five billies on a cliff in a canyon and on 
the way home in the afternoon Struble 
decided to get two of them. When we 
returned to the place where we saw them 
in the morning they were still on the 
cliff. Alongside the cliff there was a 
steep glacier, so Struble and his guide 
went to the top of the canyon opposite 
them. My guide went to the top.and I 
went up the bottom of the canyoh to a 
point beneath them. As the canyon was 
a blind one we had those goats well sur- 
rounded. The plan was to drive them 
over to the side of the canyon where 
Struble was located. To accomplish this 
my guide let out a howl that sounded like 
a pack of wolves. This put the goats 
to flight and away they went, but of 
course contrary to our plan. They ran 
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Showing Easy 
Loading Feature 


the 


ideal double purpose 


N 
A rifle for Hunting and 
Targets. 


For hunting use 


.22 smokeless hollow 


point. 
The splendid sights and extreme accuracy of the 


B.S. A. Match Rifle which 


the favorite equipment of U. 


have already made it 
S. Smallbore experts, 


also admirably adapt it to small game hunting. 


With one setting of the rearsight, rats, squirrels 


and similar small game may 


be hit up to 70 yards’ 


with another, woodchucks, rabbits and game of 


similar size may be hit up 


to 110 yards without 


change of aim, or change of elevation, for intermed- 


iate distances. 


It is the famous B.S. A. No. 8 a rearsight with its 6-hole 
aperture disc that renders this possible. 


Rapid and convenient to load. 


With “Shootwell” quick- 


loader, an inexpensive extra, the B. S. A. Match 
Rifle becomes as rapid and convenient as a re- 


peater for hunting. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT Co., Inc. 
Dept. 20, 5 Union Square, New York 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. for B. S. A. 


Guns, Ltd., Great Britain 


Canadian Distributors: 
FRASER & COMPANY, 10 Hospital St., Montreal, Canada 


HUDSON'S BAY 


F BLANKETS 


Price 
$33.25 


Size Weight 
3 60”x72” dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
8Yy% 63”x81” dble. 10 Ibs. 40.00 
a 72”x90” dble. 12 Ibs. 48.00 

SCARLET—KHAKI—GREY—WHITE—BLUE 

Long Fibred Australian Wool Made in England 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 
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. ™D.PIKEGo.. 


' 42 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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} 


ROBERT H.. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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uxba 


Hunting Clothes 


ROTECTION and comfort are the 
prime essentials you'll find in 
Duxbak hunting clothes. 


Protection from wind and weather is 
assured thru the heavy rainproof army 
duck, reinforced where extra service is 


needed. 


Comfort, thru the many conveniences 
and easy, free movement of these un- 
conventional outfits. 


The two outfits shown here are the most popular. Breeches for 
those who wear puttees or leggings; and long pants for the 
man who prefers them. 


The Duxbak hunting coat is standard equipment, so serviceable 
as to last the average man indefinitely. 


Ask your dealer to show you Duxbak hunting clothes and send 
for our latest catalog, fully illustrat- 


ing Duxbak, Kamp-it and Utica 
Clothes. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
10 Hickory ST. Utica, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun That Speaks Fer Itself” 


has much to say as the autumn days come on. 
It will answer your desire for real pleasure in 
the real out of doors. It has made its message 
understood during a third of a century—each 
year in a more distinct tene—each year with 
the increasing emphasis of perfection. 


The Smith has balance, poise, a well rounded perfectien ef mechanism 
and pattern and range that affords outstanding Smith Distiaction. 


Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will speak impressively in yeur hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
31-51 HUBBARD STREET FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
® Pacific Coast Representatives 
THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES, 33 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 


UHL 


ANNU 


NSH 


MUU 


to the glacier instead of towards Struble. 
There two were killed by some excellent 
shooting and coasted to the bottom. 

One large goat remained on the cliff 
but as soon as the shots were fired he be- 
gan to climb for the top. That any ani- 
mal could ascend such a sheer precipice 
would seem impossible, but the goat ac- 
complished it with a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of mountain climbing. From my 
position at the bottom of the cliff I 
watched him closely, and with great in- 
terest. It was far more interesting and 
exciting than to have shot at him. 

Every once in a while he would stop, 
turn around and look down at me with 
that seriously-inquisitive and comical éx- 
pression, so peculiar to goats, as though 
he considered me to be the disturber of 
the peace of goatland. Then he would 
‘renew the ascent, occasionally displacing 
large rocks that came crashing down to 
the bottom. The billy goat is the acro- 
batic comedian of big game. 

Two or three times I distinctly saw 
this goat climb on his knees. In places 
the cliff was so steep that he could not 
have ascended at all unless he had made 
use of his knees instead of his fore 
hoofs. It appeared to be necessary to 
keep his center of gravity so he would 
not fall over backwards. Just before 
going over the top of the cliff he turned 
and looked down upon me with a stare 
of disdain and reproach. 


NABLE to find rams at this loca- 

tion, camp was moved to the head 

of Eagle Nest Creek, and from this 

camp we hunted a mountain range over- 

looking Cold Fish Lake. The day was 

to be a long one, so we left camp early. 

Soon we passed five young caribou bulls 

at a lick and several willow and rock 

ptarmigan were flushed, also a lynx came 
within the view of the binoculars. 

Recent tracks of sheep were passed 
but no sheep were seen until towards 
evening, then, from a summit, we saw 
four large rams about three:miles dis- 
tant in a range bordering the valley of 
the Spatsizi River. This range lies in 
a northeasterly direction from the head 
of Eagle Nest Creek and consists of the 
snowy mountains at the head of a valley 
that extends eastwardly from the source 
of that creek. 

It was too late to go after those rams, 
as they were in a region of very steep 
mountains, almost every one of which 
was covered with ice and snow, but there 
were green pastures, here and there, that 
must have been inviting to them. 

Many caribou trails led up the side of 
the mountain. Travel along the summit 
was easy but lower down the bush was 
exasperating in its resistance to tired 
man. There were many fossil shells scat- 
tered over the top of the mountain. After 
my return I sent one of them to Mr. 
George Otis Smith, Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, who advises that it is a 
marine shell of a large species of Pecten, 
related to the modern edible scallop. 
“This fragment,” writes Mr. Smith, “is 
enough to show that marine waters cov- 
ered the area where it was found before 
the mountains that are now there were 
uplifted. All of the mountains of West- 
ern America are comparatively modern, 
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geologically speaking, and it is not un- 
common to find marine sediments con- 
taining fossils at high altitudes in them.” 

The view from the summit made im- 
pressions that will last for life. Pinna- 
cles covered with snow extended as far 
as the eye could reach; a lake, about 
which there was no sign of a living 
thing, lay tranquil in the embrace of the 
mountains and glaciers clung in every 
mountain notch, making a perfect pic- 
ture of desolation. 

The third day’s hunt yielded fio game, 
only a prospect of the range of the big 
rams we were hunting, so the next morn- 
ing we started bright and early for their 
habitat. The Indians had located a pass 
by which it could be reached, but the 
pass was formed by slide rock on the 
one hand and a glacier on the other. Of 
course we took the slide rock and as- 
cended slowly and with great care. When 
part of the way up we saw a band of 
ewes with a few lambs on the mountain 
back of us. 

At the summit four Stone rams were 
seen about half way up the mountain 
to our right. Their location was such 
that to approach them from above, al- 
ways desirable, was exceedingly difficult, 
as we would have been within their sight 
for several hundred yards. 

Hardly had we started down the moun- 
tain, to approach from below, than a 
strong wind developed up the mountain, 
so we had to choose between those na- 
tural guardians of game, scent and sight, 
and we elected to take the hazard of 
their sight. 

Back to the summit we went, but, while 
we were on our way, the rams moved 
down a bit to a point about a hundred 
yards below a vertical ledge of rock. 
This ledge afforded concealment for us, 
so the new location of the rams was a 
good one for the stalk and we crept down 
the mountain, well out of both sight and 
scent. The end of the ledge was to be 
the place from which we would fire. 

We examined the rams carefully and 
were satisfied that they were reasonably 
good specimens, though nothing unusual 
This settled their fate and in a short 
time Struble and I killed the four. Be- 
fore firing we agreed upon the rams 
each should kill and they turned out tv 
be what we had expected, as two had a 
length of horn of thirty-five inches and 
two of thirty-seven and thirty-sevenggnd 
a quarter inches, respectively. 

I confess to some poor shooting due, 
in the main, to the fact that I am not a 
good shot, but also because the small 
aperture of the receiver sight was the 
one in position and I could not see clear- 
ly through it. The poor shooting necessi- 
tated a run to save a cripple that had 
gone out of sight beyond a ledge. This 
run took me across some slide rock just 
above a very steep snow bank. These 
mountain snow banks are warmed in 
summer by the sun and the surface soft- 
ened, while at night they are frozen 
hard. The snow thus becomes packed 
into ice by thawing and freezing, as well 
as by the pressure of its own weight. 
The snow banks are either smooth on 
the surface, or just beneath it, and are 
really solid ice, that only in appearance 
resemble snow. I stopped, fired and 
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Makes the Hard-hitting Load 


‘*Jim, that’s what I call real 
shooting. It does me good 
to see how your shooting 
has improved since you’ve 
been using Infallible pow- 
der. It takes a lot to kill 
those tough old mallards, 
but Infallible always brings 
them down. 


*‘It makes no difference 
whether it’s for rabbits or 
ducks, it’s Infallible for 
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killed the ram, but the slide rock slipped 
under my feet just as I shot, and I went 
down with it on the snow. : 

There was a rocky gulch at the base 
of the snow bank, and, as my speed down 
the snow was increasing every moment, 
the situation became alarming, especially 
as the large wing calks in the heels of 
my shoes did not afford any resistance. 

I suddenly recalled the reason for an 
old Western hunter’s objection to a rub- 
ber butt plate on a rifle stock. One with 
a steel butt plate, he said, could be thrust 
into the snow, ice and slide rock and a 
fall of the hunter often prevented. A 
rubber butt plate, if thus used, may break 
and will not cut in as a steel one. 

Fortunately my rifle had a steel butt 
plate, and I thrust the lower end of the 
stock down into the snow with all my 
strength. It cut in far enough to check 
my fall, and at the second thrust stopped 
me. I remained there until an Indian cut — 
foot-holds in the snow with his axe that 
enabled me to return to a place of safety. 
Thrusting the muzzle of the rifle into the 
ice would have been a more effective way 
of arresting my fall, and it may seem 
strange that I did not think of that, but 
the salutary habit of avoiding the com- 
mission of any act that might obstruct 
the muzzle of a gun barrel with dirt, 
snow or similar substances is so firmly 
fixed in my mind that using a rifle barrel 
as an alpenstock did not occur to me. 


T would have been far better sport to 
have killed one ram each from those 
four and then spent a few days in 

trying to secure a better one, but our 
head-guide was such an old pessimist, and 
had been so doubtful of his ability to 
locate any rams at all, that we decided 
to get them while we could. And we 
were not unmindful of the fact that, even 
where mountain sheep are plentiful, the 
ranges where the big rams may be found 
are within a smdll compass. A hunter, 
who is pot familiar with the localities 
which they are accustomed to use, is at 
a great disadvantage. For that reason 
guides are a great help, even where sheep 
are fairly plentiful, but neither of our 
guides knew anything about that range 
as a hunting ground for rams, as their 
knowledge of it was limited to hunting 
ground-hogs at the lower levels. 

After removing the heads and capes 
frafp the rams, and cutting out such meat 
as could be carried back to the horses, 
we went up on the mountain to rest a bit. 

Now that we had killed our legal limit 
many rams were seen. One had an es- 
pecially fine head. In all we saw eigh- 
teen rams that day, as we seemed to have 
struck their range, and I regretted hav- 
ing killed two at one time, for it deprived 
me of the sport of another stalk and the 
opportunity for a better head. 

Four rams lay not over five hundred 
yards from us while we skinned our ramre 
and four more crossed the sky line ai 
about the same distance. Just as we were 
about to quit our resting place a young 
ram, probably five years old, came across 
the mountain side direetly towards us. 
The wind and the ram’s curiosity were in 
our favor, and he approached to within 
fifty feet. At times he raised his head 
and looked at us; then lowered it to feed. 
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Finally we drove him away so that we 
might see his action while running. He 


bounded off with that jump so peculiar | 


to the big horn, the fore legs being so 
bent at the knees that they seemed to 
touch the body while the hoofs of the 
hind legs were on the ground. 

In returning down the mountain we 
used unusual care in the slide rock, for 
the hot sun heats these shifting rocks 
and, when heated, they are more easily 
set inemotion than when cold. 


HE age of a large mountain ram is 
from nine to twelve years. Not 
many live a longer life. The bad 

condition of the teeth is quite marked, 
especially in the older animals. This is 
due to the fact that the mountain sheep 
feeds upon short, fine, scattering grasses 
growing on beds of very hard particles 
of rock. - In nipping the grass these par- 
ticles come in contact with the teeth and 
are often taken into the mouth with the 
grass, with the result that the rocks wear 
the teeth away rapidly. Allen, in his 
monograph on the American bison,* gives 
the same explanation for the difference 
in the teeth of the plains buffalo and 
those of the valley of the Ohio. I have 
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no doubt but that the same cause that | 
wore away the teeth of the plains buffalo | 


wears away the teeth of the sheep. 

In hunting the mountain sheep the 
hunter should bear in mind that, under 
ordinary circumstances, he will have 
ample time to take a deliberate aim. If 
the game. can neither see nor scent the 
hunter, it may not move should the first 
shot miss, or it may start directly to- 
wards the hunter. It is difficult for the 
ram to locate the place of danger from 
the report of the rifle alone. He does not 
run fast at first, but if the misses come 
often he soon makes off. at good speed. 
It is the same with stalking them, for, if 
lying down during the middle of the day, 
the chances are that they will remain 
there for some time. When feeding they 
feed slowly, so in both stalking and 
shooting the hunter should be deliberate. 

The Indians showed thorough familiar- 
ity in caring for the scalps. They were 
properly fleshed and salted, and when 
hung out to dry they were hung high 
enough to make them safe from the 
horses. The salt on hides attracts horses 
and to get it they may chew the hide, 
thereby spoiling it. 

These rams were the typical Stone 
sheep. The pelage was very black, with 
a scattering of dark grey. About the 
head and neck the grey predominated, 
but upon the other parts the black pre- 
dominated. The sheep that I saw south 
of the Stikine, including rams and ewes, 
were much darker than those I saw in the 
Nahlin-Nakina region. The lightest grey 
sheep that I saw on the Klappan hunt 
was much darker than the darkest sheep 
that I saw at Nahlin-Nakina. The men- 
tal picture one gets of the color of the 
sheep south of the Stikine is that they 
are black with grey markings about the 
head, neck, belly and legs. The mental 
picture of those at Nahlin-Nakina is that 





*The American Bisons, Living and Ex- 
tinct, by J. A. Allen, page 458 of reprint 
in Ninth Report U. S. Geological Survey. 
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Kenwood Outdoor Comfort 
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are knit of pure, soft, fleecy wool, and wet or dry, under all conditions of 
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at any speed overany road. * 
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Equipment Co, 
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Across the green valleys of Vaca- 
tionland, with their blue lakes and 
skies of deeper blue. 


Along the sands where the snipe 
are piping and the bass are breaking 
the mirror surface of the stream— 
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ing branches of giant trees! 
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The outdoor experts of Abercrombie 
& Fitch are ready to send you on your 
way. ete] 
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Sleeping bags, cots, blankets and bed- 
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they are of a very light grey.color, or 
almost white. 

The question of the species of these 
sheep is of interest to those who care for 
such things. I have had no experience 
whatever with the white sheep known as 
the Dall, but from information obtained 
from others there must be more or less 
grey in their color, and, if this is the fact, 
there are, in so far as color is considered, 
but two species of sheep in the far north, 
namely the Dall and the Stone. 

The number of these sheep now in the 
various museums of this country is ample 
to definitely settle the question. The his- 
tory, habits and ranges of the various 
species of mountain sheep in North 
America is sufficient in interest and im- 
portance to justify.a monograph as com- 
plete as Mr. J. A. Allen prepared upon 
the bisons. The mountain sheep is food 
for the trapper, prospector and miner in 
the mountains of the north just as the 
buffalo was food for the frontiersman, 
wagon-train driver and settler on the 
plains. Many sportsmen have expressed 
the hope that Mr. Charles Sheldon be 
identified with such a monograph. He 
is well qualified for the task. 


A MOOSE-CALLING 
EXPERIENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 504) 


us as if turned into stone. Their four 
eyes flashing with the aqua marine spark 
so noticeable in moose eyes. It was only 
when we shut off the light and told them 
in a friendly way to go home and mind 
their business that they finally turned 
tail and left us. By this time it was 
late—we were both tired and very cold, 
so we made for our camp and warmth 
and supper. And when later on, thawed 
and dried and refreshed, we looked out 
to take stock of the night, and forecast 
the morrow’s weather, the Northern 
Lights streamed across the sky as if to 
welcome the advent of another spirit 
moose to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 
The next morning we had no difficulty 
in locating the moose I had shot and he 
proved to have a good pair of antlers. 
THOMAS GRATTON-ESMOND, Bart. 


AN INTERESTING 
BOOK ON FISHES 


GUIDE to the New York Aquar- 

ium by Charles Haskins Townsend, 

published by the New York 
Zoological Society, has recently come 
from the press. It comprises 170 pages 
and is attractively gotten up and illus- 
trated with 160 excellent photographs 
of different varieties of fish, showing 
them in their natural habitats. The 
subject matter deals with some 350 spe- 
cies and is written in a very engaging 
style with full attention given to accur- 
acy. It forms a concise and handy 
manual for those who are interested in 
the study of fish life and may be had 
by addressing the Director, New York 
Aquarium, Battery Park, New *York 
City. Price 50 cents. 
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LADYFISH, BONEFISH 
OR TEN POUNDER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 499) 


is also evident that the name “Ten- 
pounder” for Elops saurus was the first 
to be applied to that fish from the Ba- 
hamas by Dampier. These names, then, 
according to the law of priority, rightly 
belong to the fishes named. The term 
“Bony-fish” which was early applied to 
both species under consideration can very 
well be eliminated and justly discarded. 

The name “Ladyfish”, which has gained 
considerable currency for Albula vulpes, 
was apparently first applied to the fish 
along the Atlantic coast, but was not 
used by the market fishermen of Key 
West or Nassau. The name Ladyfish 
must evidently be relegated to synonymy. 

During the winters of 1878, 1881, 1886 
and 1889, when collecting fishes in Flor- 
ida, it was my custom to go out with the 
Conch and Bahaman market fishermen to 
the fishing grounds, as many valuable 
specimens, not used for food, could be 
obtained in this way. The usual name 
applied by these fishermen, black and 
white, to Albula vulpes was “Bonefish”, 
while “Bony-fish” and “Ten-pounder” 
were restricted to Elops saurus. The 
former was esteemed a good food-fish, 
while the latter was considered worthless. 
The significance of “Bonefish” or “Bony- 
fish” as applied to either fish is not very 
apparent, though the Ten-pounder has a 
bone in the floor of its mouth like its big 
brother, the tarpon. 

In my “Bass, Pike, Perch and Others”, 
1903, and “Favorite Fish and Fishing,” 
1902, I endeavored to straighten the 
tangle by discarding both Bonefish and 
Bony-fish, and in deference to such au- 
thorities as Jordan, Evermann, Gilbert 
and Goode, I adopted their name “Lady- 
fish” for Albula vulpes, and in conformity 
with the law of priority I retained the 
name “Ten-pounder” for Elops saurus. 
However, this attempt to establish a uni- 
form and permanent nomenclature proved 
futile, inasmuch as the great influx of 
northern anglers and tourists, during the 
last ten years,.to the fishing resorts along 
the keys and Gulf coast of Florida, has 
furnished a more satisfactory solution. 
These anglers, coached by their guides, 
have substituted Bonefish for Ladyfish. 

In these circumstances, and in accord- 
ance with modern usage, and in confor- 
mity with established custom, it becomes 
inevitable and proper to restore the name 
Bonefish for Albula vulpes, and to retain 
the name Ten-pounder for Elops saurus. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that these names may continue to 
be used in this way world without end. 





Bonefish 
(Albula vulpes) 









Ten-pounder (Elops saurus) 
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THE BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT 


Hunting 


Trapping 
Fishing, etc. 


The only lamp designed for this purpose. 
Shines 300 to 600 feet, burns carbide at a cost 
of about % of i cent an hour. Several styles 
from $10.00 to $12.00, Single or Double Lens. 
Illustrated catalog mailed free on request. Sold by 
Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers and d.rect. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 529 So. Dearborn, Dept. 9, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN ATTEST TO THE SATIS- 
FYING RESULTS ATTAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No cranking—made in four sizes: “G” line capacity No. 2— 
75 ft. No. 2—90 ft. No. 3—150 ft. No. 4—225 ft. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send fer Catalogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 
Mohawk New York 
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Big Game 
Hunters 


Before making that trip to the 
far northwest for Moose, Caribou, bb 
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SneeMer whom you will have’ mount STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 298 Chicago, lll 


your invaluable trophies. 

Our eatalog showing prize specimens- 

re-creared true to life will impress 

you with what a lifetime devoted to 
FIELD GUIDE & 


taxidermy can attain. 
BIG GAME BOOK FREE 


ns records of North American Big 
Gas Its 32 pages, richly illustrated, 
will charm and convince you. Shows 
beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale 
to decorate realistically your home, den 
or office. Write us today. 


JONAS BROS., ino rurniens 


1019 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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Take a 
JOE WELSH 
DARNING NEEDLE 


with you—when 
you gol 
The best anglers all 
"round the world use 
Joe Welsh Leaders 
because they are gen- 
uine. 
FOR FRESH AND 
SALT WATER 



















Made in Six Breaking 
ee A Size for 
very Fish, 
RAZOR--SHARP HOOKS HOOK AND LAND ’EM 3-ft. Samples 25c; 
The stone deluxe for the Hunter, ft., 50c; 
9-ft., 75c. 
Th 
HOOK-HONE o — tow and 






: Transparent, Tough, 
Strong, Durable: 
They Never 


JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 






years. 
‘Se.; Junior, 3% 
Ask your dealer 
on request. 
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And now for the crisp, snappy days of September—the best an- 
gling days of the year—when there’s a Fall nip in the air, and a cool 
zest in the waters. It's the ideal condition—the time when the big 
bronze-backs and mighty muskies are the “fightingest.” 


SOUTH BEND 
QUALITY TACKLE 


Includes hundreds of proven and successful lures 
for Fall game-fishing. 
The famous Bass-Oreno—known as the “greatest fish getting bait made." Wob- 
bler type for casting or trolling. Has a wonderful erratic action. 12 colors. 


The Musk-Oreno—especially designed for muskie and large pike. Combination 
under water and surface type. Has a zig-zaging, darting, diving action. 11 colors, 


Muskie Buck-tail Casting Spoon—success{ul in casting in and among weeds. Has 
weedless buck-tail fly. Spoon is mounted on extra long shank. 


South Bend Reels The Anti-Back-Lash Reel and the Level-Winding Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel. Both these reels guaranteed not to back-lash, snarl or tangle. Make 
every cast perfect. 

- Send a postal for the ‘‘Days of Real Sport."’ 


Ilustrated by Briggs the cartoonist. Gives proven and valuable bait casting instruction and am. 
Qing hints. Sbows in color our complete line. It's FREE. A postal brings it. 


i i oods deal ll South Bend Tackle. Demand itin 
aa Slave pollew bones beering the below ‘trede mark. 4 


South Bend. Ind. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


lade to your measure, 
after received 


ZV) ‘s 


Bait Casting Reels 
P Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 


Perfect fit, fine goods and tailoring, 

$20 saving, all guaranteed or no pay. 

Sempltes Free. Every man wanting to 

iress well and save money should write 

at once for our beautiful free book of 

cloth samples and correct fashions, explain- 

ing everything. Write letter or postal, 

just say ‘Send me your samples’’ and get 

5} everything by return mail free. Important 

to every man. Write today sure. 


* PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept 218 Chicago, ILL 


varge high | 
FOR SALE 5 mar a i 


Belgian Hares, Ferrets, Pigeons, 


m Giants, New Zealand Reds, R. R. 
is Blooded Dogs and Puppies, all 


: breeds; Blooded Hogs. 10e for book 
MOHAWK RABBITRY, Dept. $, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
< “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons ii 


Dowagiac, Mich, 


Landing nets, hoop nets, seines, hammocks, etc., 
may be easily and quickly made at little cost. 
We teach you how in one hour. 

Also how to catch fish the year round. Send 
for particulars right now. 

W. E, Clayton Company, 
43 N. Main S&t., Altoona, Kans. 
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A MANUAL OF WILD- 
FOWL SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 494) 


cient distance. It may be necessary to 
shoot at a point several yards in ad- 
vanee of a duck in full flight and passing 
at long range, and even with this “lead”, 
the gun should be kept swinging stead- 
ily ahead at the moment the trigger is 
pulled. Very few ducks are lost by lead- 
ing them too much, many are missed by 
shooting behind them. 

Before we leave the subject of blinds, 
let me warn against the building of too 
large a blind. The blind should be con- 
structed and placed so as to be as small 
and inconspicuous as possible. Only 
enough rushes or bushes, or whatever 
material employed, necessary to hide the 
hunter or hunters should be used. A 
blind which is large and noticeable will 
surely scare the ducks and is, therefore, 
as bad as, or worse, than none at all. 
The material used in building the blind 


| should be used sparingly but effectively. 


If the blind is properly placed and con- 


‘stzucted, only a small amount of ma- 


ver.al will be found really necessary to 
thorcughly conceal the sportsman—and 
such a blind is hardly noticeable in the 
surrounding cover. 


HEN concealing the decks of a 
ducking boat used as a blind, the 
cut rushes or grasses should be 
sparingly spread over the decks—thus 
hiding the outlines of the boat and yet 
not making a bulky, unnatural-looking 
heap. 
Sometimes the sportsman, in his de- 
sire to hide, builds a great mound of 


| rushes or bushes for a blind, but which 


in itself is all sufficient to scare the 
ducks away. I have seen such blinds— 
seen them from a long way off, and it 
is safe to conclude the ducks could see 
them from as far,—looming up on the 
flat marsh or shore, a fine advertisement 
to the hunter’s presence. It is needless 
to say that the occupant of such a blind 
knew little of duck hunting. 

When brush blinds are built on the 
feeding grounds, out on the open water, 
they are, of course, most conspicuous 
and at first suspicious-looking to the 
ducks. They should, therefore, be built 
as long a time as possible in advance 
of the day when the shooting is to be 
done, so that the ducks may become ac- 
customed to them. ‘The shooting from 
these blinds is often done on only two 
or three days, or less, during a week, 
so as to provide rest days when the 
ducks are not disturbed. Constant 
shooting at the same blind day after day 
will often cause the ducks to leave the 
best of feeding grounds. 

Sculling for ducks is an interesting 


| method for the sportsman who prefers 


pursuit to ambush. A small, light-draft 
ducking boat is used, the decks of which 
are covered with rushes to conceal it 
and the hunter within from the sharp 
eyes of the ducks. The shooter, propel- 
ling the boat by working a bent oar 
through a greased hole in the stern, 
slowly proceeds over the water, and with 
the use of much care is often able to 


get within range of a flock swimming 
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about. The ducks should be shot in the 
air after they have taken to flight at the 
approach of the boat. No sportsman 
deserving of the name would shoot a 
duck on the water, unless it was a 
wounded bird, nor shoot in company with 
any one else doing so. 

Jumping ducks, as it is termed, is a 
favorite method of taking the river- 
ducks. In many of the fresh water 
marshes there is sufficient water to per- 
mit a light-draft boat to move about 
among the tall rushes and wild rice. 
The sportsman takes his position in the 
bow and is pushed rapidly along by a 
punter who propels the boat with a long 
pole. Many of the ducks feeding on the 
grounds arise within range. 


In this form of sport, much depends | 


on the punter. He should know how to 
handle the boat, to send it swiftly 
through the reeds and steady it for the 
shot. He should be able to mark closely 
the dead and wounded ducks. He should, 
of course, be thgroughly familiar with 
the marshes and know where the boat 
can go, as well as where and when the 
ducks are most plentiful. Such men are 
to be found on many of the shooting 
grounds, where their services are in 
great demand during the hunting season. 

A sportsman who is familiar with the 
marsh and the handling of the boat may 
go forth alone to jump the ducks, In 
this case he must be quick in changing 
the pole for the gun as the game flushes. 
I have spent some most enjoyable days in 
the marshes both with a punter and 
without one, but, I believe, I have en- 
joyed more the days when I have done 
my own pushing and shooting—cruising 
alone through the tall, rustling reeds or 
down the clear water lanes between the 
beds of brown rice stalks. 

The river-ducks are often taken by 
. the sportsman who walks quietly along 
the banks of the rivers, sloughs or small 
streams and shoots the ducks as they 
take alarm and arise from the water. 

The 12-gauge is the proper gun for 
river-duck shooting, although the heavier 
10-gauge may be used to advantage when 
shooting these birds on a pass, where 
the shots are usually at long range. 

The shot used is generally smaller than 
that used for the sea-fowl since the dab- 
bling ducks, having lighter plumage, are 
less difficult to kill. Generally speaking, 
number 6 shot is the best all-around size. 
Number 4 or 5 may be used when there 
is a strong wind blowing or when the 
shots are at rather long range. On the 
other hand, the smaller number 7’s are 
amply large when jumping the ducks in 
the marshes where the birds arise close 
to the boat. The gun should be full 
choke bored. 

For the 12-gauge, 3 to 3% drams of 
smokeless powder are used for general 
work, while the load is increased to 3% 
drams when long shots are the rule. 

Guns smaller than the 12-gauge are 
sometimes used for ducking. The full 
choke 16-gauge, and even the 20-gauge, 
have proven most effective when in the 
hands of a good shot. Shooting with 
these small guns requires a greater 
amount of skill than is necessary with 
the larger bores since the number of 
pellets contained in the smaller shells 
are naturally less and the killing area 
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Comfort in “Mean Weather 


On cold Fall Days with their chill 
rains and penetrating mists, or in 
biting winter winds that nip your 
nose and fingers, you can keep warm 
and comfortable with a 


Windbreaker 


OUTDOOR Sith 
the shirt designed init for out- 


door men. It is warm, comfortable, 
neat looking, soft to the touch and 
tough as iron. = for action—it 
breaks the wind and protects against 
the cold. 


Ask your Dealer to show you a Windbreaker 


HILKER-WIECHERS MEG. CO. = 
1257 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis. Wihout this Trade 











































At Our New Store 
GENUINE 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles 


MODEL 1903 MODEL 1908 MODEL 1905 MODEL 1910 
6.5 M.M., .256 Bore 8 M.M., .315 Bore 9 M.M., .355 Bore 9,5 M.M., .874 Bore 


With Telescope, $150.00 


Double set triggers. Five- 
cartridge revolving maga- 
zine, Checkered half pis- 


tol grip. 


This shipment, the largest yet to arrive, offers a wide range of selection at 
prices that cannot be equalled in America, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
414 Madison Avenue, New York 


‘(Note change of address) 








All Models $92.50 






Light weight. One piece 
stock and forearm. Boit 
action. Perfect balance. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Double Barrel Shotgun 


A fortunate purchase of a limited stock of these fine 

guns enables us to offer them at this special price. These 

are all brand new Ithaca guns—straight from the factory. 
Used and endorsed by the world’s greatest Sportsmen. The shooting quali- 
fine gun is the quick-action, smooth working lock; also quick, ties of every Itha- 
bite extensi rib. TT antecd. "Bol - 

5 lever, auto- 

matio safety. Full reinforced breech. Stock and forend made of black’. t 

eckered. Stock is let’ into frame to prevent splitting ‘and oe Sy bas en 


grip. 
ae oor er Direct from This Ad 
us ‘ore this special cut-price offer is withdrawn. nam 
address and Money Order for only $39.75. We guarantee to refund sae ae if ee oo 
this gun is not exactly as represented or if you can match it anywhere at this low within ."> 
price, Fumished in t2-gauge, 30 or 82 inch barrels: 20-gauge, 26. or 28. inch lms 
barre! “4 See teemaak. barrels; 10-gauge, inch barrels, State gauge and , 


DAVID STERN COMPANY, G49—1027 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Value—Service—Satisfaction Since 1885 


JUST PUBLISHED—An Important New Book by LOUIS RHEAD 
Fisherman’s Luresand Gamefish Food 


Colored pictures of all creatures fish eat. Lures to imitate them in colors. $ 4.90 
Instructions how to make them. How, when, where to use them and get fish. see 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 


OORANG AIREDALES ||| ENGLISH SETTERS 


All-round Dogs é Se and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


ut GEO. W. LOVELL 
RiP. aaa Middleboro, Mass. 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 
have no equal as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters 
of all kinds of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or go to earth TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
and fight anything from a rat to a bear. Their The Home of 

faithful and untiring watchfulness makes them the 


best of protectors for camp, home or estate. Their U. R. Fishel’s Noted Pointers 


superior intelligence makes them the most desirable 
pale. for ladies or gentlemen a dese | THE WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOGS 

he ideal ‘or farm 
a une: careful pow “tachent artvers of cattle, = high non a foes, brood bitches and 
hogs and sheep. We have for sale at all times following Mae a shel’ accor he . a plan . 
roven stock and farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, 0. st & . e) if costes on ng and ad- 
bear, wolf, bob-cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and comcuree bees ter eed 2 gps our 
rabbit; trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- nosey Bef a — = ~~ = rep- 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs and beautiful ‘Sanee tein _ te for our 
companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons and puppy Webster Price M 
stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; W. tine & Ee Merritt Jr. oe 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; 7 & - G » Jr, ucators 
also dog foods, dog medicines and kennel supplies of TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
all kinds. Illustrated and interesting booklet mailed Address S. Barton Lasater, Prop., 
for 10c, stamps or coin. Box 165C. PARIS, TENNESSEE 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


: Ne pedia reference catalog— 400 pages 
, : ° 
Send for WITH BUCKTAIL 1920, matled 50 cents os Cireuter 1 
Circular of other Lures ond Pork 


Ri d Stri = a 
Rind Strips -AL FOSS... SUREGETUM CAMPS 


Connecticut Lakes—Northe®h New Hampshire 
The peeled log cabins are warm, neat, cozy and com- 
fortable; spring beds and open fireplaces, Good 
hunting, plenty of fish and game. Good cooking, 
wholesome food and a good time. SUREGETUM I8 
THE IDEAL PLACE 


Hunting begins October 15th. 
VARNEY BROTHERS Pittsburgh, N. H. 


accordingly reduced. As I have observed, 


.when these small guns are used on ducks 


by the average shooter, there is always 
the chance of only wounding the bird 
which then, unfortunately, often escapes, 
to say nothing of the number of shots 
which miss their mark altogether. 
Therefore, the small gauge gun should 
be confined to the good marksman and 
one who is familiar with its use. In such 
hands the strong-shooting little 16- or 
20-gauge will account for a goodly num- 
ber of ducks during a day. 


HE family of river-ducks contains 

our finest wild ducks, or at least 

a greater number of fine birds than 
does the sea-duck family. The canvas- 
back, a sea-duck, is a splendid bird both 
before the gun and on the table, and 
there are a few other excellent birds in 
this group. However, the best of them 
sometimes have a sedgy or fishy flavor, 
due to their feeding on fish or the sedgy 
plants of the salt waters, while some 
other members of the family are always 
undesirable for food. 

All the river-ducks are excellent for 
the table, especially so when found on 
fresh water, and afford magnificent 
sport as well. ; 

The mallard, one of our largest and 
finest table-ducks, heads the list. Others 
of equal value follow. Then we come 
to the teal, the smallest of our wild ducks, 
whose flesh is tender, juicy and delicious 
in flavor, and whose tremendous speed 
in flight together with its small size 
renders it one of the most difficult marks 
in feathers. 

The wild ducks having the finest plum- 
age are also included among the fresh- 
water fowl. The mallard and pin-tail 
are both very handsome, as are the teal, 
the widgeon and the shoveler, while the 
gorgeous wood-duck is easily the most 
beautiful duck in the world. 

There are many places both on the 
coast and in the interior where splendid 
sport may still be had with the river- 
ducks. Many of the varieties still come 
in goodly numbers to the bays and 
sounds of the Atlantic Coast, while on 
the Pacific and Gulf Coasts and in sec- 
tions of the interior they are far more 
plentiful. 

Our water-fowl are probably nowhere 
so abundant as they are in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. According to the Bio- 
logical Survey, seventy-five per cent of 
the migratory wild-fowl of the United 
States and Canada spend the winter 
about the delta of the Mississippi River 
and in the great marshes along the 
shores of the long coast line of Louisi- 
ana. Here, I believe, there are some 
350,000 acres of marsh lands set aside 
as refuges, where all hunting is pro- 
hibited and where the ducks, swans, 
geese and brant, and many others of our 
aquatic birds, both game and non-game, 
gather each winter in countless thou- 
sands to rest and feed in safety. There 
are also other preserves at different 
places throughout the country. As may 
well be imagined, the over-flow from 
these refuges furnish excellent hunting 
in the adjoining regions. 

In this day of rapidly vanishing game, 
of ever increasing numbers of hunters, 
ef feeding grounds and wild places ever 
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narrowing before the advance of cultiva- 
tion, these reserves are our only promise 
of an abundance of bird life for the fu- 
ture. Such refuge$ are worthy monu- 
ments to American sportsmen and bird 
lovers through whose splendid efforts 
they have been formed. 

The wild life which plays so vital a 
part in nature’s wonderful workings, 
which has ever been a thing of beauty 
and undying interest, which has given 
us such healthful recreation, such thrill- 
ing sport, such fine food, is the rightful 
heritage of future generations. 

With care and moderation and an eye 
to the future, we can enjoy our sport to 
the fullest with no fear of destroying 
our future game supply. Our game is a 
treasure, something of infinite vglue, to 
be saved and guarded, not wasted. To 
kill in moderation and to save is the rule 
we should be glad to observe. 

Our game supply has been sadly de- 
pleted. Many places that but a few 
years ago afforded magnificent sport, 
offer little or none today. Only a few 
places remain where our wild life may 
still be found in anything like its for- 
mer abundance.. Some species have gone, 
never to return; some others are peril- 
ously neaying extinction. 

However, it is not too late to mend 
in the case of our game remaining; we 
have already done much toward that 
mending. Excellent game laws which 
are ever being more willingly observed, 
as well as more strictly enforced, are 
doing wonders. 
serves where all shooting is prohibited, 
the stopping of spring shooting during 
the mating season, the stopping of shoot- 
ing at night, the end of the sale of game, 
our wild birds and animals will have a 
better chance. The future holds fair 
Promise if we but act wisely. 





(In the following chapters the differ- 
ent varieties of river-ducks will be con- 
sidered.) 


WITH DOCTOR 
HENSHALL IN CUBA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 491) 

the banana species. The well-known 
Honduras banana with yellow skin is an 
excellent fruit, very wholesome and nu- 
tricious. The large plantain of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, which turns red when 
ripe, and sometimes known as_ horse 
banana, is used exclusively as a vege- 
table when green, and fried banana is 
something to swear by. 

In the early morning, in Havana and 
San Juan, droves of donkeys may be 
seen coming into town with deck loads 
of green plantains, only their noses, tails 
and feet being visible. 

A dwarf banana, the Cavendish, is 
cultivated in Florida, and is much su- 
perior to the ordinary banana of com- 
merce in flavor. The date banana of 
Cuba is still smaller and still more de- 
licious, while the smaller, almost round, 
banana of Porto Rico exceeds them all 
for lusciousness. The banana is the old- 
est and most perfect fruit on the globe, 
and has been cultivated for thousands of 
years, so long in fact that it is seedless, 
the plant being propagated by off-shoots 
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Big Game Along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


trans-continental “‘trail’’ taps wonderful big game country be- 

tween Nova Scotia and British Columbia, Here is the catalogue— 
what is your inclination? 

NOVA SCOTIA—Moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

NEW BRUNSWICK—Moose, deer, bear. 

QUEBEC—Moose, caribou, deer, bear. 

ONTARIO— Moose, caribou, reindeer, deer, bear. 

MANITOBA—Moose, caribou, reindeer, deer. 

SASKATCHEWAN—Moose, caribou, deer. 

ALBERTA—Mountain sheep, mountain goat, moose, cari- 


bou, deer. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—Mountain sheep, mountain goat, 
moose, caribou, deer, bear, mountain lion. 
Write to A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada, 
for literature and full information. 
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A Country of Fish and Game 

‘A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
. Ideal Canoe Trips 

The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which good 
be secured and with such ease as Kewheundaad. “Eofosmnat 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

F, E, PITTMAN, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, 
? East and West. Sportsmen planning for rest or rec- 
reation will find it worth while to write to the fol- 
lowing hotels and camps for rates and reservations. 
P. 0. Address, Hotel or Camp. Day Week 
Katahdin Iron Works, Me..Yoke Pond Camps ...... 3.00 21.00 
Bonaparte, N. Y...... The New Hermitage ... 80.00 
Darts, N. Y. .-Dart’s Camp 30.00 
De Bruce, N. .-.The De Bruce Inn 28.00 
Easthampton, L. I., N. Y...Osborne House +. ‘ $5.00 
Long View, Ham. Co., N. Y.Long View Cottages.........+.. 25.00 
Long Lake, Ham. Co., N. Y.Plumley’s Camp ......sccecseeeces dndiess 23.00 
Mt. Marion, N. Y....... cocMt, Mawlion Tiatte ccccccoctedte <eeecee 18.00 

Glenwood Springs, Col......The Williams 

Bellaire, Mich. ........-+- North Lakes Resort ......++. othabdaeia ee 30.00 
Ce We <ckecseheadedme Eagle Knob Lodge ...... J wich aaln uosk&e 25.00 
Red Lodge, Mont. ........ Senia Camps 25.00 
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COLD SPRING CAMPS 
FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


Catch them with a Fly 
Trout and Salmon 
August and all September 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN -VERMONT 
Twentieth Season 


VACATION RESORT FOR ALL 


Come to the Green Mountains 


Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, Pickerel 
“Catch them with a Fly” 
Boating, Bathing, Tramping 

Five lakes. Miles of streams in unbroken forest. Main 
camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we are proud 
of. Boats on all lakes. Good old guides. No mosquitoes 
nor black flies. Accessible to New York and Boston by 
motor or rail. Reliable references near you. 75 miles from 
White Mountains. 20 miles from Colebrook, N. HE. 
Garage. Open until October 15. 


No Hay Fever—No Asthma 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. Averill, Vt. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Timagami r= 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of the Canadian North Woods—1500 lakes. Won- 
derful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches for 
hire. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. Ex- 
cellent table. Rates $18 and $20 per week, $3.50 per day. 
Write for Booklet. MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. 0., 
Northern Ontario, Canada. 


Tarps 
for 


SPORTS- 
MEN 


Protection and wear are what 
you want in tent and waterproof 
covering. 


These qualities you will find in 
United States Tent products. The 
material and workmanship that go 
into these goods have won the ap- 
proval of thousands of sportsmen. 


Large scale production assures you of 
wide choice and right prices. Ask for our 
latest catalog. 


Jit 





229 No. Desplaines St., 


: All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmo 

and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Amiericans who have been fishing and Seating in Mow 
: tobing and hunting can 

Information, together with illustrated 


General Passenger Agen 
i‘ John’s, New Foundland 


523 
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United States Tent & Awiliag.Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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™ thanWeather. 
for the Sportsman 


Built on comfortable lines with all the 
sportsman conveniences. Resist wind, 
cold and moisture. Made of the genuine 
North Country wool which has made 
Patrick Cloth famous. 

There is no other cloth just like Patrick 
Cloth. It is as distinctive to America as 
are friezes to Ireland, cheviots to Scot- 
land and tweeds to England. It is made of 
the thick, long-fiber North Country wool 
from “‘sheep that thrive in the snow. 
Manufactured exclusively in Patrick 
woolen mills and made up into garments 
in Patrick factories. Patrick controls ev- 
ery eens. process, from raw weol 


to fini: 

Look at the ne Patrick Label. If your 
dealer does not carry the line we will 
refer you to one who 


PATRI ae WOOLEN yatta 


ole Manufacturers of 
Cloth and Garments 
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. £Pure Northern Woo trom Sheep that thrive in the Snow’ 


Maine Duck 
_Hunting Boot 


lightest wading boot made. 
Comes almost to waist and when 
rolled will go in coat pocket. 


Very best gum rubber, 





repair outfit. ” Guaranteed 


Price, Men’s $9.00; 
Ladies’ $8.50, deliv- 
ered free. Send for 
c , guarantee tag 
and sample of rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 


FREEPORT, MAINE 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Real 
Home-Cooking 


Outdoors 


No more fussing and mussing 
with smoky camp fires. No 
more hunting for dry wood. 
Every meal an event to look 
forward to. You eat when and 
where you want to, when you 
own an 


AUTO-KAMP 
KOOK-KIT 


It is as compact as a suit case. 
When closed it takes up less 
rodm. All equipment is packed 
inside. It burns gasoline—the 
same grade you use in your 
car. You can really appreciate 
the joy of eating outdoors 
when you own an Auto-Kamp- 
Kook-Kit. See your dealer or 
send now for complete details. 


PRENTISS-WABERS 
STOVE CO. 
4 Spring Street Grand Rapids, Wis. 


Two burner model completely 
equipped as shown 
$15.00 
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or sprouts from the root. It is not im- 
probable that the forbidden fruit of the 
Garden of Eden was not the apple but 
the banana, and the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil ‘may have been a 
banana plant inasmuch as it grows to a 
height of twenty feet or more in tropical 
countries; this might also be inferred 
from its botanical name Musa sapientum. 
In the old New England Primer we read 
that “In Adam’s Fall We Sinned All.” 
And many an unlucky son of Adam has 
since fallen by means of a banana skin! 

On the day we left Porto Rico the 
Governor General of the Island with his 
staff of officers and their ladies came 
aboard, he having been recalled to Spain. 
Among the General’s effects we saw an 
iron box which seemed quite heavy. One 
of his staff informed me that it contained 
three hundred thousand dollars which 
the General had accumulated during his 
incumbency of six months. Expressing 
some. surprise at this he explained by 
saying that the General was a great 
financier. The last stroke of his finan- 
cial genius was related to me with evi- 
dent pride. ‘ 

It seemed that before. the departure 
of the General one of his duties was to 
pay the troops. Up to that time a Mexi- 
can silvér dollar was worth but sixty 
cents in Porto Rico. So with his finan- 
cial eye fixed on the main chance the 
General, during his tenure of office, had 
corralled enough Mexican silver dollars 
to pay the troops. He then issued a de- 
cree fixing the par value of the Mexican 
silver dollar at one hundred cents. Thus 
by this brilliant manipulation of the 
money market he realized a profit of; 
forty per cent. Once, in Havana, ont 
acquaintance, a Captain in the Mexican 
navy, having recruited a crew of forty 
men, was compelled to pay two dollars 
each to have their passports viséd be- 
cause the steamer sailed on a holiday,’ 
whereas the legal fee, which I had paid‘ 
the day before, was but forty cents. Ii 
knew an American dentist in Havana 
who was compelled to pay an annual’ 
license fee of five hundred dollars, where-. 
as the Spanish dentists paid less than a’ 
tenth of that sum. But these trifling’ 
peccadillos of the Spanish regime seem 
insignificant when compared with the 
greed, extortion and robbery practised at 
the present day in our own country. 


E were seventeen days in crossing | 
from Havana to Cadiz. The ship’, 
could have made it in half the’ 

time, but there being no opposition and ' 
being subsidized by the Government at' 
twenty thousand dollars per trip for car- 
rying the mail there was no hurry, and: 
the universal custom of manana. (to- 
morrow) prevailed. But as we too were 
in no hurry, and had become somewhat 
infected with mariana, we enjoyed every 
minute of the voyage. We found the 
ladies and gentlemen of’ the General’s 
suite very agreeable and pleasant, both 
on the ship and afterward in various 
parts of Spain, where we were delight- 
fully entertained in their own homes. 
At night we foregathered with the 
others in the social saloon where with 
mirth and music, cards and other games, 
the evenings passed most delightfully. 
Some of the ladies were excellent pian- 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





A nominal charge of ten cents per word 
will carry classified messages to our 


army of readers on farms, in the towns 


and cities, and at the end of blazed 


trails. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


a 
OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
owder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
C cnsocinat 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 
ea SS 
FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 


stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


niente sesil siecense etermersatereseeeaD 

LARGE MOUTH BASS WANTED FOR 
stocking purposes. State size and price. Charles 
M. Lea, Devon, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL, 
either sex. W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE.—3 H. P. AEROTHRUST MOTOR 


for canoe or rowboat. Driven less than 2 hours, 




















Price $120.00. R. E. Eriser, 454 Meek Ave., 
Sharon, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
DECOYS—CALLERS; PURE BRED. No 
limit. Wild Mallard, young, $4.00 pair; year- 


lings, $5.00 pair. English callers, young. $8.50 
pair; yearlings, $10.00 pair. Duck Book, 25c. 
Ferrets for sale. E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 








necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 


sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


course is endorsed by all leading authorities. 
Write today without cost for “particulars. Jack 
Regan Studios, Dept. F, 166 No. Mentor Ave., 
Pasadenaw California. 


REGISTERED BLACK FOXES, BRED ON 
the Mountain Ranch of America; 90 pups this 
year; two litters of seven; five sixes. Beat all 
competitors at world’s first fox show, Boston, 
1919. Also registered milch goats, trout. Borestone 
Mountain Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine. Address 
75 Kenwood St., Brookline, Massachusetts. 


WANTED—RUSHTON CEDAR CANOE, NESS- 
muk or Bucktail model. Wallace Spink, An- 
thony, Rhode Island. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry; fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—COLES ISLAND. GOOD STOCK 
farm and hunting resort. Well stocked with quail. 
A. B, Cannon, Ridgeland, South Carolina. 


FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT OF DEATH IN 
family, will sell at a bargain island of 110 acres 
at $150 an acre, in one of the beautiful lakes of 
northern Minnesota, near head waters of the 
Mississippi; lake 5 miles long, 3 miles wide, island 
in center; about 1 mile from shore, 12 miles 
from railroad; altitude 1,400 feet; sportsman’s 
paradive, deer, bear, otter, mink in vicinity, with 
ake full of pike, bass, trout, pickerel; ducks of 
all kinds swarm in the fall; will sell to clab or 
individual; an ideal hotel site. Address Pauline 
— Abington, Montgomery County, 
sylvan 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


GOOD SALMON GRILT AND TROUT FISH- 
ing privilege with clubhouse and garage. In good 
game country on Little Southwest Mivmichi. > 
ply * Robert J. McPherson, Newcastle, N. B., 

‘anada. 





TAXIDERMY 


WANTED.—EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST. 
Also young man for general work, skinning speci- 
mens, etc. State experience. Hofmann, 
989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


DOGS 








In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 


disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 





AIREDALES 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—AT STUD, LION- 
heart, Wyoming Royal, A. K. C. and U. K. C. 
registered, and bred in the purple. Has treed 
more big game alone than any airedale offered at 
stud in America and is the leader of oné of the 
best packs in the west. Retrieves from land or 
water. Endorsed by four well known big game 
uides and hunters, including Ned Frost. Stud 
ee $25.00, we pay expressage one way on all 
bitches booked in advance. Write for certified 
list of big game treed and kilied by this dog alone 
and with the pack, pedigree, and description. We 
have eitlaweed puppies for sale for every purpose, 
companions and guardians for children, stock 
dogs, watch dogs, hunters and show prospects. 
Write for puppy list and signed testimonials from 
all over America. Lionheart Kennels, Box 1412, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


COLIIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 








GUN DOGS 
BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 


pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE.{IRISH, ENGLISH, LLEWEL- 
lyn setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers both 
in pups and trained dogs. Enclose stamps for 
descriptions. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, 
Towa. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Buy your dog now and know him when the sea- 








son opens. Also puppies and started dogs. 10c 
for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio. . 


HOUNDS. FREE TRIAL. PHOTOS, TESTI- 
monials, Write. Kaskaskia Kennels, Herrick, 
Illinois. 


NO. 1—HANDSOME BRACE REGISTERED 
three-year-old pointer dogs, crackerjack chicken 
and quail dogs, fine retrievers, $400 each, $750.00 
the pair. No. 2:—Registered four-year-old pointer 
dog, extra good on both chicken and quail, re- 
trieves quail, not chicken, $150.00. No. 3.—Brace 
Registered three-year-old Llewellyn setter dogs. 
They are wonders on both quail and chicken, and 
fine retrievers, $400 each, $750 the pair. No. 
4.—Registered four-year-old chicken and quail 
dog; very large and handsome finished except re- 
trieving, he is an English setter, and a dandy, 
$200. No. 5.—Brace native setter dogs, three- 
years old (no pedigree but well bred), = 
lookers, fine companions, crackerjack grouse dogs. 
fine retrievers, $200 each. No. 6.—Registered 
four-year-old Llewellyn setter dog, no better grouse 
dog living, does not retrieve, $175. No. 7.— 
Brace native pointer dogs, three-year-olds, excel- 
lent grouse dogs, and fine retrievers, $175 each. 
No. 8 —Large handsome Brace three-year-old, 
Registered pointer dogs, ideal companions, at- 
tract attention anywhere, impossible to beat them 
for grouse or single quail, i 
the other good dead bird finder. The retriever, 
$300; the other, $225; $500 the pair. I have 20 
other high-class shooting d from 
have no ppies for le and issue no printed 
matter. ell me what you want. Harmon Som- 
merville, Amite, isi 





GUN DOGS 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


RABBIT, BEAGLE, FOX, COON, 
opossum hounds; pet and farm dogs; swine. Cata- 
logue, 4c. stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 








offers fox, wolf, coyotte, coon, 
opossum and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial; 
also young dogs and puppies. Write us about 
our crackerjack rabbit hounds. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR. HEITZ’S RELIABLE .REMEDY . FOR 
mange, eczema, dandruff, loss df hair and’ all skin 
troubles; 8 oz. bottle, $1.00, post paid. St. Louis 
Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, Missouri. 


GREYHOUND PUPPIES—BEAUTIES. FROM 
registered stock and numbering many champions 
among ancestors. Spring Brook Farm, Littleton, 
Massachusetts. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 

oo featuring the hound. 

< ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
inois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


WANTED—Al CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG.— 
Preferably about one year old. Mail full particu- 
lars and price first letter, to J. L. Booth, 521 1st 
St., So., Virginia, Minnesota. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTION 
SOW POND PLANT AND MUSK GRASS 
seed, Now ready for planting. These plants 
not only attract and feed wild ducks, but also 
give feed and cover to fish and the young. Fish- 
ing is found in spots where they grow. Booklet 
free. Clyde Terrell, Dept. 201, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots, write for prices. W. H. Campbell, R. 2, New 
London, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—3,000 ACRES OF TIMBERLAND, 
suitable for orchards, pasture grounds, game pre- 
serve, health resort and gentleman’s estate. ic- 
turesquely situated near Potomac River. Owner 
is willing to take part payment by an interest in 
a syndicate of right kind of people. Address 
W. 'C. Cronemeyer, Berkeley Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. 

FOR SALE—LITTER OF REGISTERED 
airedales, bred from hunting parents, with lots of 


pep. Males $15; females $10. For particulars 
write F. Watkins, Readstown, Wisconsin. 


GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 
seed for fall sowing. Write Robert Campbell, 
Keene, Ontario. 


Coon, . skunk and ir. 
FOR SALE— ri acces: for, cat and. rabbit 












































Trained dogs sent on trial, you to be 
the judge. Catalog free. 
nels, Cleveland, Georgia. 


Mt. Yonah Farm Ken- 









FRANK H. ADDYMAN 
Bench Show Expert 


I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 


Dogs conditioned and prepared for exhibition. 
All breeds at stud and for sale. 


WATLAND KENNELS, AzDsiEY 








THE AMERICAN BRED AIREDALE 
Scots Guard 


At stud—One of the best dogs out today and a sure 
site. His breeding cannot be faulted. Write for stud card 


Puppies for Sale 


MEYONNE KENNELS 
Wm. J. De Lamater, Owner 
son, N. Y. 
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ists, and one or two possessed well-cul- 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog rposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


6 ” 
“The Dog That Thinks 
Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


a is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
ly American Bred Spenco Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


Gnterad le dome, At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above shud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 60A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


PALISADE 


KENNELS 
POLICE DOGS 


One does not buy a dog every day—that’s why 
one should carefully consider the dog one buys. 


MERRICK ROAD, ROSEDALE, LONG ISLAND 


P. O. Springfield Garden, L. I., 


Box 79 


Phone, Laurelton 2138 
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tivated voices. My companion, Judge 
Longworth, having a remarkable mem- 
ory, could recite many of the entire 
poems of Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott, 
Tom Moore, Longfellow .and others, and 
the company never tired of Locksley 
Hall, Lady of the Lake, the Wreck of 
the Hesperus, Horatius at the Bridge, 
Marmion and others. I did my bit of 
legerdemain and comic songs with imi- 
tations and together we rendered some 
of Stephen Collins Foster’s matchless 
melodies, in which, to our surprise, some 
of the company joined. 

The sea was comparatively smooth 
and the weather bright and balmy with 
moderate breezes. We seemed to have 
the road to ourselves as we seldom sight- 
ed a vessel of any kind, so that some 
nights the port and starboard lights 
were not displayed. We were accom- 
panied daily by schools of flying-fishes 
which were disturbed by the prow of the 
ship as it cut through the water. They 
sailed along with us, being pursued, 
meanwhile, by crested dolphins. I had 
unusual opportunities for observing the 
so-called “flying” of these fish with the 
help of an opera-glass, and viewing them 
through the port-hole of my cabin. There 
were several species, none of them, how- 
ever, exceeding a foot in length. - 

The tail of the fish, being forked, its 
action was not unlike that of the propel- 
ler-screw of a vessel, but in reality was 
more like that of the blade of a sculling 
oar. The necessary force and momen- 
tum for the flight of the fish were exerted 
by the tail just before the fish left the 
wa when with an initial velocity of 
co erable force it shot upward into 
the air, and at the same instant the 
long wing-like pectoral fins were spread, 
and the fish soared and sailed two or 
three feet above the surface of the water 
in a way that would remind one, at this 
day, of the flight of a miniature mono- 
plane airship. Its speed was as great 
as that of the ship, and its flight was 
sustained for a distance as great as 
three times its length, or a quarter of 
a mile. At times its tail was dipped 
into the crest of a wave, and by its rapid 
motion its flight was renewed and accel- 
erated. During the flight there was no 
perceptible movement of the pectoral or 
ventral fins; they were held stiff and 
motionless. The pectoral fins when at 
rest are very long, reaching from the 
shoulders almost to the tail. 

In the warm seas of the world, ever 
restless and flitting like sea-birds, are 
more than fifty, or to be exact, nearly a 
hundred species of flying-fishes. Most 
of them are small and interesting, but 
not to be compared with those of our 
own coasts. Those that I have seen in 
the. Mediterranean and Black seas were 
about half the size of those of the At- 
lantic and Pacific, and their flight was 
comparatively short. The California 
flying-fish is used as bait for the tuna, 
spearfish and other large fishes about 
Santa Catalina and other islands off the 
coast of southern California. The 
Malolo, a fiying-fish of Hawaii, like 
most of the fishes of the coral reefs, is 
the most beautiful of all in its ornate 
tunic of silver trimmed with yellow, pink 
and blue, . 
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